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Universities multiply, and London treads 
hard upon the heels of Birmingham. 

The Statutes made for the new teaching 
University by Lord Davey and his col- 
leagues, and embracing 136 Clauses were 
signed on Feb. 13, and become effective so 
soon as they have received the Royal Assent. 
We would cordially endorse the conclusion 
of the official Report. The Commissioners 
state that—‘They cannot but feel that 
statutes and regulations will not make a 
living University—large funds will be re- 
quired for the remuneration of University 
Professors and Lecturers, and the provision 
and maintenance of Libraries, Museums, 
Laboratories, and Workshops; that it is 
not for them to suggest the source from 
which the funds shall be derived ; but they 
venture to suggest a hope that Parliament, 
no less than the municipal authorities of 
London, will recognize the claims of the re- 
constituted University, and that national 
and municipal resources may be supple- 
mented by the private munificence of those 
who desire a University worthy of the 
capital of the British Empire.’ It may be 
questioned whether the ‘large funds’ of 
which the Report speaks will be voted by 
Parliament whilst, as Ennius has it, Africa 
terribili tremit horrida terra tumultu; but 
we commend to the City Companies and 
to all whom it may concern, the maxim 
of the same author, da, guidquid des, celere. 


The Classical Review has long declined 
the melancholy office of chronicling the 
losses of learning: but the death of a con- 
tributor before his contribution could be 
published may well be held to justify some 
deviation from practice. In Sir W. D. Geddes 
we lose a trusty and eager friend of classical 
education and scholarship. His advocacy 
of the Elmerian doctrine of the Latin pro- 
hibitive, into which he threw himself with 
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all the ardour of a neophyte, was to have 
been completed by a tabulated account of 
the Ciceronian usage. A summary of the 
evidence for this portion of his thesis, 
will appear in our next issue. 


Another proof of the re-awakened interest 
in the question of a Universal language is 
to be found in the address of Professor H. 
Diels to the Royal Academy of Berlin. It 
is a Festrede delivered on the birthday of 
Leibnitz and does full honour to the con- 
tributions of the great savant towards the 
solution of the problem. Prof. Diels passes 
under review the various possibilities. From 
the standpoint of practical politics Prof. 
Diels concludes that ‘apart from the 
enormous political influence which North 
America and Great Britain with her colonies 
exert in the history of the world, and apart 
from the preponderance which is given to 
the English-speaking peoples through their 
mere numerical superiority, the English 
tongue seems, from its whole structure, pre- 
destined to be a universal language.’ Then 
follows an admirable characterization of the 
qualifications of our language, from which 
we may quote the noticeable remark that it 
is ‘durch die Zuriickziehung auf die 
Wurzeln eine fiir ein Herrschervolk vor- 
ziiglich geeignete Commando-sprache ge- 
worden.’ From the same page we learn 
that English has been adopted as the official 
language by a ‘neighbouring academy.’ 
The end of the address deals with the claims 
of neo-Latin (which Prof. Diels most rightly 
refuses to identify with Ciceronian or any 
literary Latin) to be the medium of scientific 
communication, Its adoption is recom- 
mended with a ‘perhaps,’ and as it would 
seem, as a counsel of perfection. We are 
glad to see that the subject may be dealt 
with at the Inter-University Congress which 
is to meet at Wiesbaden. 
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In a subsequent article I hope to say 
something on the difficult question of author- 
ship. At present I confine myself to some 
remarks on the text and meaning of par- 
ticular passages. The Letters have not re- 
ceived very great attention from scholars, 
and they therefore still contain many things 
to be set right. I have been helped not 
only by the ordinary editions, but by 
Hercher’s Epistolographi Graeci, the trans- 
lation (by Miiller) and notes in vol. 8 of 
Steinhart’s Plato, a few notes by Badham in 
Mnemosyne, vol. 10, and very greatly by 
H. T. Karsten’s Commentatio Critica (1864), 
a valuable study of both the language and 
the contents. 


1.—309 B. éy® ody mepi euavrod Bovdev- 
copat tov Aourov tpdrov amavOpwrdrepov. 
tov Aourov xpovoy has naturally been sug- 
gested. It seems more likely that we should 
keep tpdrov but read 7d Aourdv or Tod Aourod 
(310 pb). 

310 a. In the verses quoted, oid’ dddyas 
ovd dpyvpov KXivat mpos advOpwrov Soxipaloner’ 
dotparre mpos wes, the mpos avOpwrov can 
hardly be right, especially with zpos owes 
following. pos davOpirov (or dvOpwruwv) 
going with doxiafdueva seems most pro- 
bable: possibly we should read pds dv- 
Oparwv...rpooopes, and for zpoodpas there 
actually is some insignificant MS. au- 
thority. 

2.—310 £. The intercourse of Plato and 
Dionysius will not be forgotten, rovodro. oi 
mapadedeypevor ciciv airyv. Read rocodro.. 
It is not the quality, but the number, of 
the people who have heard of it that will 
make its memory last. Cf. 320 p. 

So in letter 11, 358 E xwdvvevev...ota 
davra, we should alter ofa to dca. 

312 a. Plato, when he went to Syracuse, 
aimed at getting philosophy honoured in 
his person among the people: rovdro 4’ ot 
edayes pou aréByn. In view of 8, 357 ¢ pi 
dmoornre mp av ta viv tf’ Hyav AexOevra, 
olov dveipatra Ocia eémictavta eypyyopoow, 
évapyy Te ekepydonobe teAeoGévta Kai evrvyx7), 
I suggest évapyés for edayés. Compare also 
the obscure passage in 3, 319 B as to the 
tBprpa which trap avr’ dveipatos yéyovev. 
The regular meaning of ediyys, pure, holy, 
is quite inappropriate here, and I do not 
see how Ast and others can twist it into 
meaning successful or favourable. Evayys 
or edavyys comes nearer to the sense we 
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need, but does not appear really to give it. 
It may be noticed that évapyjs and évapyis 
occur frequently in these letters. 

313 B. od pv GAAw ye wor’ Edy evretyi 
xévai x.t.A. According to Attic usage sore 
should be zoore, as in c just below. See 
however L, and S. s.v. ovd€érore. 

3.—316 B.  ovk eunv radryy cipnKxas oup- 
Bovdnv ovd€ SiaxwAvow. ’AAnOGs seems to 
have dropped out after ov« or elsewhere in 
the sentence. The necessary meaning can 
hardly be got without it. 

316 E. rodr aird Evreivwy otk dviKa 
mwmote. Perhaps a preposition (eis, zpos, 
éxi) should be added before rodro. 

317 £. Should not a ce be added to Héiow 
...katayev? The subject of xardyev can 
hardly be Plato himself. So in 7, 349 E pe 
seems necessary with éxéAeve...cor ppagew. 

318 D. kal ratra pev tavry epi Ta ToduTiKa 
Kowwvias THs é€uns Kat ons. Perhaps zepi 
<ris eis> Ta todutexa. Or tatra pev tavry 
<rijs> 7. 7. 7. kowwvias might be defended 
on the analogy of such genitives as Riddell 
illustrates in his Digest. 27 8, e.g. Ar. Pol. 
1, 4, 1253 a, 27 Gomep ev tats dpiopevats 
Téxvais...oUrw Kal Tov oikovouikav. To his 
examples add Laws 8048: Ar. Phys. 8, 8, 
263 a, 1, and Met. 1, 9936, 17: Eur. Suppl. 
465. Cf. Kiihner, § 417,5 Anm. 11. The 
omission of ris after ravry would be easy. 

ibid. kat et twa érépay dAXorpioryta éveides 
év €“ol mpos o€, eikdTws ole TaVTH TavTA TavTa 
yeyoveva. Kai py Oavpale. ote ought, I 
think, to be otov. The eixérws here answers 
to the cixérws of 3168. He is showing 
that his own conduct was natural, not 
saying what interpretation Dionysius na- 
turally put upon it. The imperative pi 
Gavpafe also points directly to oiov. For 
oiov cf. e.g. Rep. 339 £, if not 336 E£. 

319 a. The editors have not heeded 
Stephanus’ admonition that an infinitive is 
wanted with peudopevov. It might be 
tuxev or something like eizety. There is 
also the possibility of reading péuderbat 
instead of the participle. 

319 B. elres 5¢ kal pad’ drAdotws yeddr, 
ei pepvnpar, Os madevSevra pe exéAeves movelv 
mavrTa Tavta } pi movetv. ‘The sense clearly 
requires os to precede, not follow, «i...méu- 
vnpat, for ei...rovety are the quoted words of 
Dionysius, as the comment épyv éyo kadAvora 
pvnpovedoat oe shows. The words should 
therefore be transposed, unless indeed ds 
is an error for % (i maiSevOévra...roveiv...f] 
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py mov). Karsten, p. 99, seems to fall 
into some confusion here. 

Editors have disregarded the pddra 
mhactas of one Vatican MS. (Bekker’s Q), 
and it may well have been an accident 
there. Yet surely it is right. Dionysius 
answered Plato peunvipevws cai iBpiotixas, 
and his laugh was much more likely to be 
very forced than perfectly natural. 

‘You laughed,’ says Plato, peunvipévws 
kai UBpiotixas eis ue, ds Wov' Sw TO TOTE Gor 
UBpicpa viv rap avr’ dveipatos yéyovev. The 
phrase is obscure here and seems unskilfully 
used. I suppose the meaning is that D.’s 
sneer at ra.deia, Which he thought (ov) told 
against P., has in the end, through his 
neglect of wadeta and true philosophy, re- 
coiled on himself. It was dvap as regards 
P., trap as regards himself. With iBpiorixds 
0s wov compare 7, 335 B katayeAGr, ds oleTaL. 

The writer goes on kaya TO pera Tadta O 
érper por eimety ovK elzov, poBovpevos pm) 
opiKpov pymwatos Evexa Tov extAovy ov mpoce- 
ddxwy py por orevds yiyvovto dvT’ etpvxwpias. 
The conjectures orévos and orevév rest, I 
fancy, on the mistaken idea that rov éxzAouv 
is the accusative after doBovpevos, which it 
cannot be unless we banish the first 7. 
Nor is there any anacoluthon, as though he 
had meant to say tov éxzAovv...crevov euavta 
romoayu and then changed to a pi orevos 
y‘yvorro. The proper antecedent 6 éxmdous 
is attracted into the case of the relative, 
as often happens, e.g. Lys. 19, 47 tiv ovoiav 
q xatéhure...00 wAlovos agia éoriv: Ar. Pol. 
2,9, 1271 a, 9 rh alpeow iv rovodvrat...€ore 
madapuodns: Plat. Pol. 271 c¢ rov Biov ov ézi 
77S, Kpdvov ys elvat Suvdpews TOTEpoV ev 
éxeivais TV Tails Tporais 7) Taicde, and very 
many other passages, verse and prose. As 
a rule, the attracted case comes more 
prominently at the beginning of a sentence 
or clause, but it need not; cf. Plat. Meno 
96 c: Xen. An. 3, 1, 6: Hell. 1, 4, 2: 
Dem. Ol. 2, 2, (1): Ar. Plut. 200. This 
being so, there is no difficulty about the 
repetition of yy: see Kiihner, § 516, 1 Anm. 2, 
who cites among | other passages Anab. 3, 
2, 25 débouxa py, av adrag «.7.r., py ooTeEp 
oi Awropdyor émAabipeba Tis cloaks dod. 
Finally dvr’ evpvywpias is not ‘instead of 
ample sea-room,’ as though é. like orevds 
was a possible predicate of éxzAovs, but 
‘instead of my enjoying ample sea-room.’ 
Words with dvri are often to be expanded 
in this sort of way, e.g. Wasps 1268 dyzi 
pyAov Kai pods Servoivra pera Aewydpov : 
Ar. Poet. 1449 a 4 dri rav idpBov KOMO- 
dorotot éy€vovto, ot be avtt TOV érTav Tpayw- 


dodiddoKaAor. 
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4.—320 co. Evudain tis Gv rods avtirotov- 
pévous Ta ToladTa Tyav eikdTws TOV aAAwV 
duadepew. The point should be, not that 
they do excel in the qualities specified, but 
that they may reasonably be expected to do 
so. In that case dy should be inserted after 
eixdtws. It is very likely that it ought to 
be inserted also in 319 p in the words as 
jv tatr’ dpirra mpaxGevra, but in such a 
phrase Greek idiom sometimes dispenses 
with it. In 7, 347 £ Bonitz was certainly 
right in adding it after ovdev yap. 

ibid. If trois otcOa Syrov is right, it 
would be better to write it rots —ola6a Syrov, 
showing that oic6a diyrov takes the place of 
a participial phrase or other description. 
In 3, 318 a we have ois olc6a ov. Why 
the persons in question should not be plainly 
specified here, does not appear. 

5.—322 Bs, With Stephanus insert zepé 
before tiv éujv EvpBovdyv (which means of 
course ‘about giving advice to me’ ; cf. 7 
81aB0AH 1) a Apol. 24 a). 

6.—322 ovTe inTwv ™AjO0s oure GAXns 
Tohepuxi)s ovppaxias ovd’ av Xpucot T™poo- 
yevopevov yevour’ av petlov eis TO TaVvTa bv- 
vayis. We seem to need either Miiller’s 
mAnGovs...mpooyevonevov Or TANGos... tpooyevo- 
pevov. 

323 p. The repetition of éropvivras in- 
dicates that something is wrong: neither 
however can be simply omitted. Perhaps 
the first arose from a mistake, such as we 
are apt to make in writing, that of putting 
too soon a word we are going to use later, 
and the real word was e.g. xpwpevovs. 

7.—324 B. tis 8 tv 6 tTpomos THs yeverews 
auTis, ovK amdagiov adkoioa véw Kai py véw, 
The precise meaning of this may easily be 
missed, and has actually been missed by 
some scholars. It is important for the 
structure of the letter. Plato’s corre- 
spondents have written to him that their 
views are those of Dion. He answers (or 
is made to answer) that he can himself say 
better than anyone what those views were, 
and in the words above quoted he adds that 
it is worth while to set forth how Dion 
came by them. Aurjs here refers to 7 
éxeivou dudvoia Kat éribupia nine lines above, 
and yevécews has nothing to do with the 
yevéobar just before it. The same is the 
force of the aorist in 7v Eoxe tore 8dgav : 
ef. 327 B ravrnv Thy didvovay Hv autos tnd TOV 
épOav Adywv érxev, ‘the views that Dion 
then acquired.’ Plato’s point is that he 
himself had indoctrinated Dion with these 
views by sound teaching (ép6oi Adyot), and 
that they were exclusively his own to start 
with. So he says (327) ‘it would seem 
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that I did not know I was unconsciously in 
some sort contriving a future overthrow of 
tyranny’; ae. his first intercourse with 
Dion in 387 led to the eventual overthrow 
of the younger Dionysius thirty years later. 
This is the reason and the justification, such 
as it is, for the long letter that follows, 
purporting to be an account of the way in 
which Dion came to think as he did, but 
really forming (if genuine) a decidedly 
egotistical narrative of Plato’s own part in 
the Syracusan story, while Dion remains 
quite in the background. This narrative is 
meant partly for the young Hipparinus, 
whom Plato hopes to inspire as he inspired 
his father Dion: hence véw kai py véew. We 
must in justice to the writer, whether Plato 
or not, take the letter as meant not to be 
read only or chiefly by Dion’s own friends 
and comrades, to whom much of the story 
would be already known, but by others, 
partly younger, partly less familiar with 
Dion and the facts. Of course too Plato is 
justifying himself to his own circle, perhaps 
to his own mind. 

A German translator is actually driven 
by the want of clearness in all this to argue 
that éxetvy (324 B) means ‘me,’ because by 
éxetvov in 334 B Plato means himself. 

326 ¢. cédpwv 8 oid dv pedAAjoa ore 
yevéoOar. éeAyoa need not have been sug- 
gested for peAAjou, if a passage of Aristotle 
had been kept in mind: th. 2, 4, 1105 4, 
11 && 8& rod pH mparrew Taira ovdels dv obdé 
pedAnoee yeverbar ayabos. 

ibid. Siarovovpévas (passive) is perfectly 
right. The men are indolent at everything 
except a few things which are elaborately 
attended to. 

ibid. avayxatov 8 eva x.7.A. There is 
no construction for the infinitive efvar, and 
it may be conjectured that we should read 
cin dv or Gv ein, just as in 337 © (dpiOpov 8 
civat) elev av has been conjectured and seems 
necessary. It will be observed that there 
are four optatives with dy preceding the 
clause we are now concerned with. 

327 c. dv Kat Awviowv Fyjocato eva 
yevéoOar tay’ dv ~EvrAapBavevtrwv Gedr, yevo- 
pevov 8 ad tod Tovovrov x.t.X. Read airod 
for av rod. 

327 E. xatadéyov Sé. Read $y. The 
participles look back to én. 

328 C. aicyuvouevos pév euavrov 7d péyworov 
by Sogou x.7.r., Kwdvvedcev Se Tpooovvat 
mpatov pev tiv Awyos geviav x.t.A. The 
infinitive xwdvvevoew has no construction. 
Sense forbids it to depend on Sdfau: more- 
over the ¢ clearly answers to the pév with 
aicxuvouevos. Perhaps a participle has 
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dropped out, eg. xwévvetcew 8 <vopifwy> 
mpodotvat. Nothing ever answers formally to 
mparov pev tiv Aiwvos «.t.d., but the anti- 
thesis in E shows what was in the writer's 
mind when he wrote zparov pév. So, if in 
331 D pév is a correct alteration of pévro, 
its force does not really appear until we 
reach 332 D, E. 

329 B. ris pitocdpou dvéyKAyTov polpas 
is a curious phrase. Compare however 
332 D dvowArtw piv madelas, dvopArto 8 
cvvovoiwv, and still more [Dem.] 61, 54 
Kdpe THs ons Alas dveritipyrov covey. 
tr. d. p. is only a somewhat awkward peri- 
phrasis for rijs @rAocogias: see Ast, 8.v. poipa. 

329 E. wéurwv aitds Tov KeAevovta. Attic 
idiom would be in favour of xeAevoovra, and 
no mistake is commoner than the substi- 
tution of present for future, when the two 
forms are very similar. 

330 B. Kat 6 xpa@tos 57 xpovos THs €is Suediav 
uns érdnunoeds te kat duatpiBns dia mavra 
tavra évveBn yevopevos. These words cannot 
mean either ‘my first time of visiting, my 
first visit, was due to these causes,’ or ‘the 
earliest part of my stay was spent in this 
way.’  xpovos never means time in the above 
sense (first time, second time, etc.), and duu 
radra certainly does not mean ‘in these 
occupations, circumstances, etc.’ Plato’s 
stay with the younger Dionysius is looked 
at as one whole, though a return to Athens 
broke it into two distinct parts. It seems 
to me that the predicate to guvéBy yevouevos 
is missing, and that the words were ‘the 
earliest part of my stay in Sicily turned 
out for all these reasons what I have described 
(<rovwodros>) or ‘useless’ or some such ex- 
pression. 

330 c. Wa py Ta mdpepya as Epya por 
EvpBaivy Aeyopeva. Why dAcyopevat Clearly 
we should read the common évpBaivy yu(y)- 
voueva. Or yevoueva, a phrase which occurs 
many times in these letters, eg. in the 
sentence last quoted, as it does in the Laws. 
In 341 £ Bonitz has, I find, anticipated me 
in reading yevomevnvy (ywopuéevynv?) for eyo 
pevyv (obre dvOpwros Hyotpar THv émexe(pnow 
mepi abtav Aeyouevnv ayabov): Karsten sug- 
gests the change of yevouevwy in 352 A to 
Aeyouévov: and the occasional confusion of 
the two words is well known ; e.g. in Thue. 
8, 14, where Vat. alone has yevouévwr against 
the Acyouevww of other MSS. 

331 A. mepi twos Tov peyiotwy Tepl Tov 
aitod Biov. Perhaps the double zepé would 
be less awkward if we might suppose that 
a rav had fallen out after the last letters of 
peylorwv. 

331 B. av wey pos Td Kal’ Hepav ev THM 
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pow Soxy Gv. Unless there is any reason 
for thinking that év (rw) tpdrw was used 
in a sense like that occasionally belonging 
to xara tpdrov (rightly, regularly ; so in 
330 D), an epithet to tpér@ seems missing. 
The parallel expression ten lines below, 
édv twa Kabeorata Lior Biov, suggests xabeo- 
rat. OF petpio. 

331 p. Biav 8 rarpidc wodureias peraPBodjs 

py tporpépew may quite well be right, but 
perhaps Bia...ueraBoAyv is worth suggesting. 
peraBoAn has also been proposed. 

I rather suspect that before the first drws 
in this sentence a participle like pyyxave- 
pevov Or oxorovpevov has dropped out. It 
would make the double dzws less dis- 
agreeable. 

332 B. Katouioavres ToANGs Tov “EXAjVeV 
modes td BapBdpwv éxBeBAnuevas. Surely 
éxBeBAnuevov. Men can be ejected, not 
cities or states. 

333 E. qv (€raupetav) éx tod Eevifew re Kat 
puetv kat érorrevew mpaypatevovra.  evigew 
and pvety are transitive verbs, but éromrevew 
is only known as neuter, and 7d éromrevew 
is not in itself a basis for friendship. 
éwerorrevew would make sense: or is it 
possible to give érorrevew an active meaning 
parallel to that of wvetv? I do not think 
this probable. 

334 A. Kat Td pev aicypov kal dvoc.ov ore 
mapiewat éywye ote Te A€yw*...7d 8 ’AOnvaiwv 
tépt Neydpevov, ws aicxivyv ovo. Tepinav 
TH mode, eaipodparr dni yap «7.A. wore 
ovx agiw dveidous yeyovarov TH TA TH Aiwa 
aroxreivavre. In these ten lines there are, 
I think, three mistakes, which seem to have 
escaped the notice of editors and critics. 
In the first place wapieuac is not used in this 
way (Dem. 15, 15 is another thing), and the 
word is certainly a mistake for zpocieyat. 
So in this same letter (346 a) otd& pe 
Tov KaTapevery mpociemevov. Xen. Mem. 
2, 6, 18 has the very words of this passage, 
Todas ai...7a aicypa Kirra mpoorepevat : 
so Cyr. 7,1, 13 Kaxdv ovdev ovd’ aicypov Exo 
evar tpoojoona., Secondly éfarpodua, very 
strangely used, should be altered to éfap- 
vodpat. Finally for dgiw we should read 
airiw, which is equivalent to the aicyvvyy 
mepipwav above, Cf. 339 E airy yevéoOat... 
dveidovs. In the same way we have to read 
airvos for agvos with Bentley in Ar. Ach. 633, 
as 641 shows, and with Blass in Andoc. 
2, 12. 

The text of Pausanias 2, 28, 2 runs: és dé 
70 6pos dviotat TO Kopudov éote xa’ 6d0v 
OTPETTHS Kaouperns éhaias gutdv, airiov rod 
Tépiayayovros ™ xeipt “Hpaxdéous €s ToUTO 
7 oxjpa. For airiov, which is deficient in 
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construction and in point, should we not 
read déov? As it stands, airéov tov is 
wholly superfluous. 

334 p. Read mifdpuevos for weBdpmevos in 
both places. The error is common. 

335 £. It may be worth considering 
whether instead of bracketing ézi rd we 
should read ézi rode and take the words that 
follow as explanatory. Cf. 351 a when 
properly punctuated. 

336 B. avry, for which Badham proposed 
avis, should perhaps be ravry, a word often 
used in the letters. Just below, where he 
would omit Alwva, I suggest Aiwvos. 

336 c. tov dé pr) Sudpener tpav Awpuoti 
Gv «7A. We must take tuav as meaning 
not ‘you friends of Dion’ but in a wider 
way ‘you Sicilians.’ Soapparently in 352¢ 
ipiv is used in the narrower, ipéy in the 
wider sense. Otherwise we should expect 
here tpiv. 

337 a. PoBw pev dur 7d kpeirrovs aitav 
elvat Secxvivres tHv Biav, aidor dé ad dia 7d 
Kpeitrovs gaiverOar epi te tas Hdovas K.T.X. 
To get rid of the rather questionable phrase 
dexvivres tiv Biav and to secure parallelism 
with the next clause, I am inclined to read 
not etvac dexvivres but dvres Secxvivar or 
dexvivar dvres, t.¢ ‘show that they are.’ 
There are several instances forthcoming of 
such accidental inversion. The nearest 
known to me is in Ar. Ach. 91, where the 
Ravenna codex has jxovres dyouev for dyovtes 
HKOMEV. 

337 B. ordoes Kal éxOpar Kail pion Kai 
dmortia...yiyverOa pret. The singular verb 
is defended by the parallel of Symp. 188 B 
kat yap mdaxvar Kat xdAalar Kai épvotBar... 
yiyverar, but it is extremely unusual after 
plural substantives. dmoria is made im- 
probable by all the other nouns being 
plural. 

337 c. véwew should be veuetv. It follows 
opovavras. 

338 £. Before évpPovdy insert the article, 
which perhaps fell out through the y of 
TUX). 

338 a. Omit épy and make perareupecOa 
(so we should read for perarémpacba : cf. 
317 a) depend on évvwporoyyjoapev, which is 
otherwise incomplete in meaning. In the 
second clause époddynea is actually inserted. 

338 D. of Soxoiat pot Avovyoty meipacGat 
Siad€yeoOar tov wepi ra Towwdra. Rather than 
adopt diadr€yecOar epi trav towovrwv I would 
have recourse to the less heroic measure of 
assuming anomission, é.g. dadéyer Oar <fyrotv- 
rés T1> Tov «.7t.r. A simple 7 could hardly 
stand. 

339 B. fv mapeckevacpern THY apxny éxovoa 
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) émotody, THdé zy dpdlovoa. Perhaps 
maperxevacpevnv or (with Miiller) dpafovcar. 

339 E. If xai zédw is right, cai seems to 
emphasize rdw, as it so often (eg. 340 B) 
does pada. A few lines below, a comma 
should be placed after dv@pw7ov, so as to get 
the three points needed as a minimum in 
such an asyndeton: véov dvOpwrov, tapaxovovra 
agiwv Adyou tpaypdtwrv, eiuaf7: unless there 
is something wrong with the words. For 
avto just following should we read airdv? 
rovrov in 340 B is however neuter. 

341 a. ovdev Er S€ovral twwv tpayparuv. 
With rwov zpayparwv an adjective (xawav ? 
peLovwv ?) seems wanted. 

ibid. » pév di meipa airy yiyverar y cadys 
te kai dogadeotatn. Read 4 cadeorary kal 
dopadertarn. 

342 A. éore ydp tis Adyos aAyOHs évavrios 
TO ToApyoavte ypadev. Perhaps rodApyjoovre. 
It may refer to Dionysius and others who 
had written (341 B), but with évavrios and 
much of the last page the future seems more 
suitable. 

343 D. dvayxdlopev. dvayxalopeba ? 

343 E. The construction is (ra pév) répuxe, 
ra 5¢ duepOaprar. 

344. c. Agreeing in principle with Karsten, 
I would write <ot> rp KadAXory. 

344 E, Insert é éx or dua before rijs peroyys. 

345 B. 7 patra elvar ta AexOévra. Some- 
ting like oiera: seems to have fallen out. 
ixavas oldev coming between makes it im- 
possible to carry on the force of oterar above. 

345 C. rod vios, dvros pév ddeAgidod aidrod, 
Kata vopmous éritpotevovtos. Read dvros pév 
ddeAgwO0d, adrod OE k.7.X. 

345 D. rv érbuplav tis Avovyciov dido- 
codias. For ris read ryv, as in 328 a. 

347 c. Should dpxe? be dpéoxe as in 
346 cf 

348 A. dpws dé Epaper Eraipot ye elvan ™pos 
macav Xixehiav. Is there any meaning in ye 
so placed 4 

348 E. There should be no stop after 
ovyxwpo. 

thid. rH dy) pera ravrny THVy jpépav detAns 
KT.) Is tH pera ravrnv tiv jpépav, @.e. 
neepa, good Greek? There are two or three 
obvious ways of correcting it. 

350 D. ob reBdpevor tais ix’ éuod Siarégect. 
Instead of the very improbable Brarégeoe (with 
which too we should expect éuais, not é2’ 
€uov) ought we not to read dadddéeou, ‘ my 
attempts to reconcile them.’ Cf. xarnAAayn 
two lines below and zpos dAdyAovs Senbevres 
diALas above. 

351 a is probably not quite sound in its 
text, but by the most perverse punctuation the 
editors have made it appear worse than it 
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is. In the first sentence a colon should be 
put after wéAews tis airod. In the second 
the comma should follow not zomjoy, which 
leaves €érafpovs and méAw without con- 
struction, but zoAw. The words 7a péyora 
év tais peyioras can hardly be right as they 
stand: ra péyrra is too much cut off from 
ciepyerov. If the long sentence beginning 
with éor d€ stands as it was written, it is 
anacoluthic, since duadopy and zapaxeAevynrat 
ought to be participles. So in the words 
ravrov Oé...uy Kata dikyv, though the gram- 
mar is not faulty, daveuy ought in logic to be 
a participle, like the d:avéuwv just above it, 
and subordinate to ryarat. 

351 c. otrw peév yap ovre Aiwy ovre adAXos 
more ovdels emi Stvapw Exov elow dAcrnpwdy 
€aut@ Te kai yévet eis Tov dei xpovov,eri Todt 
reiav 5 kal vouwv KatacKevny TOV SiKaLoTaTwv 
Te Kai dpiotwv, ov Tt Ot dAtyioTwv Oavarwv kal 
puyav yryvopevnv. 

If a word like pérpios has not fallen out 
with oide/s, we must at any rate understand 
that the limiting force of doris érpros above 
in A is carried on to this sentence. 

I do not see how ovre & 6Aryiorwy can be 
right. It could only mean, if anything, 
‘not by a very few deaths,’ i.e. by a good 
many, and this is the very reverse of the 
sense wanted. The phrases dvev odayov 
kat Odvarwy (327 D) and avev dvyav kal 
odayns avdpov (331 pd) indicate what that 
sense is. Perhaps ovde &’ ddryiorwy or ov 
tu ovde Ou dAvyiorwv may be conjectured. Cf. 
Phil. 65 © votv ov Tov éAiywrrov KexTnpévuv. 

Oddly enough 6’ ddtylocrwv occurs again 
some ten lines below and seems to make no 
sense (ravrov Oy Kat Aiwva éopydc di’ ddtyio- 
twv). Perhaps we should read &’ ddAcyicrov, 
‘after a very short time.’ 

8.—353 E. éavrep Trav étxdtwv yiyvyrai Te Kal 
dmeuxtav. So all editions I have consulted 
except Bekker, whose 7 for re is of course 
right. But neither he nor anyone else says 
anything on the subject. 

354 Dv. of yap mpd Acovvaiov Kai ‘Irmapivov 
dpéavres SuxeAudrar Tore ws @ovTo evdaipovws 
eLwv...0l Kai Tovs Séka orparnyovs KaréAevoav 

..KaTa vonov ovdeva Kpivaytes, iva di) SovAevouev 
pndert pyre ov Siky pyre vopw Seordry. It 
is strange that, when common sense sug- 
gests and Paris A actually gives (Bekker) 
dp&dvrwv fordpgavres, editors have all adopted 
the latter. It would be absurd to say that 
ot dpgavtes stoned the generals, and it is 
perfectly clear that the whole sentence 
refers to the mass of the people, to whom 
Plato is now tendering advice. With mpo A. 
kat ‘I. dpgavrwv cf. Thue. 6, 3, 3 pera Supa- 
kovoas oixicGeioas: Herod. 1, 9, 4 pera 3 eye 
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cirehOdvra, Plat. Rep. 451 c per’ dvdpeiov 
Spipa mavreAds. diarepavbév: Laws 781 a 
§a tovrov peBemevov. This construction of 
the participle, so familiar in Latin, is a 
good deal commoner in Greek than grammars 
indicate. But I do not know any example 
of it with zpo. 

The sense of pare ody dixy pire vopw Seo- 
ory is very unsatisfactory, until we read prjre 
<dvOpirw> ovv dixy, comparing 334 ¢ py 
Bovlotc bar StxeAiav i’ dvOpwros Seordrats 
GAA’ Sard vopors. 

355 a, After pidos I think ds has fallen 
out, as it easily might. Four lines below 
iptv should be jyiv, if it is a quotation of 
the words of is. 

357 B. tatra 5¢ cxeddv. Should not d€ be 
$n? cf. note on 327 E. 
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11.—359 a. Put a comma after dvdpixy. 

359 ©. dvarpdgacbar should of course be 
Siampageo Oa. 

13.—360 a. TlAdrwy Avovvoiw rupavve Svpa- 
Kovgav «0 mparrev. “Apxy cor tis emurroARs 
éorw. All the editions I have looked at 
punctuate in this unintelligent way, but it is 
perfectly clear that [Adrwv...zpdrrev is the 
subject of dpyy éorw and that there must be 
no stop between them. Compare the be- 
ginnings of letters 3 and 8, 

362 ©. of mpooayyéAXovres Exdororé Got, 6 TL 
dy otwvta dvdAwpa cicayyéAAew, odk éGéAover 
mpocayyéAAew. On grounds of both sense 
and euphony read cioayyeActv for eioayyéAAew. 


Hersert RICHARDS. 


CALLINUS AND TYRTAEUS. 


An altogether special interest attaches to 
the few lines which Stobaeus and Strabo 
have preserved to us from the lost elegies of 
Callinus, who according to a well-attested 
opinion, which however has been disputed 
in favour of Archilochus, was the father of 
Elegiac poetry. 

The only fragment of any considerable 
length is that which is preserved by 
Stobaeus (Flor. 51. 19.), Fr. 1 in Bergk.:— 
it consists of 21 lines, with either a lacuna 
of one line after the fourth or a conscious 
omission, on the part of Stobaeus, of some 
larger number of lines, omitted as less 
relevant to his purpose. In other words it 
is not quite certain whether we have here 
two separate fragments, or one mutilated 
fragment of Callinus. 

The uncertainty thus caused as to the 
exact inter-relation of the parts (1-4, 5-21) 
has proved too severe a temptation for the 
ingenuity of certain scholars, Thiersch 
Bernhardy, Hartung, and others. 

Thiersch proposes to rob Callinus of all 
but the first four lines of the quotation, 
assuming that the name of Tupratos has drop- 
ped out of the text of Stobaeus before the 
words kai tts k.t.A. 

This is one of those hypotheses which it 
is impossible absolutely to disprove. 


Bernhardy and Hartung, however, by 
denying to Callinus on purely subjective 
grounds the authorship of the remaining 
four lines,—Bernhardy because he thinks 
them unworthy, Hartung because he cannot 
believe that Callinus would have written a 


martial poem,—have unwittingly done their 
best to re-establish his claim to the whole 
fragment. Their criticisms having been 
answered by Bergk,! it is almost superfluous 
to add anything in opposition to them. 

It may however be useful to point out 
internal evidence which makes against the 
attribution to Tyrtaeus of any part of the 
fragment in question. 

A careful perusal of the undoubted 
‘poems’ of the Athenian elegist will 
perhaps produce in every mind apt to 
discern styles a moral conviction that 
Tyrtaeus could not have written these 21 
lines, any or all. Whether we accept or 
reject, and there seems to be no sufficient 
reason for rejecting, the story of the loan 
of Tyrtaeus by Athens to bardless Sparta, 
it is at least evident that the greater 
number of his elegiac battle-songs were 
written expressly for the encouragement 
and moral fortification of the defensively 
steady but none too dashing infantry of 
Lacedaemon. Soldierlike, prolix, as though 
to beguile a long march, severely monoton- 
ous, and ethically unexceptionable, the 
‘elegies’ of Tyrtaeus are essentially 
artificial and surely betray the hand of a 
clever and high-spirited Athenian, who has 
learnt unusually well the art of verse- 
making, lately imported from Ionia, and 
knows how to serve, by the exercise of it, 
his country and his country’s allies. 

Let us turn to the lines of Callinus (as I 
take leave to persist in calling them), and we 

1 And by Sitzler: Callinus oder Tyrtéos. 
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read and hear and feel the passionate 
emotion, half-wailing, hailf-defiant, of the 
Ionian poet and patriot, caring little for 
symmetry of thought or for shapeliness of 
diction, striving only if by any means he 
may nerve his countrymen to the bitter 
struggle, no struggle for conquest disguised 
under the pretence of patriotic necessity, 
but a struggle in defence of ‘land and 
children and wedded wife,’ in defence of 
these, yes, and against ‘relentless foemen’ 
(v. ll. 6 and 7 and note the effect of 
dvopeveow standing alone in 1. 8). 

Tyrtaeus imitates now ‘Homer,’ now 
Callinus, and probably in other lines other 
original artists, his predecessors. 

Callinus imitates neither ‘Homer’ nor 
any one else, so far as we have means of 
judging ; the coincidences of his language 
with the ‘ Homeric’ being due, rather, to 
the fact that he was born, and sang, in that 
same Ionia, in which the ‘ Homeric’ poems 
were born or [onized. 

A few examples will indicate the relation 
of Tyrtaeus to Callinus. 

Compare first :— 

Callinus 1. 14. 
roAXaxt Syiotira puyov Kai Sodrov arovrwv 

épyeras ev 8 oikw potpa kixev 

6 av a TOU. 
with 

Tyrtaeus 7. 

Seordras oipwlovres Suds GAoxol te Kal adroit 
etre tw’ ovlopevyn potpa Kixor 
Oavarov. 


Did Tyrtaeus feel, any more than we 
feel, the force of ovAopuevn, or did he know 
merely that it was ‘ Homeric’ and minstrel- 
like, and fitted for a pentameter ? 

Again in Callinus 1. 10. 


eyxos dvarxdpmevos Kal i’ domidos dAxiwov Hrop 

eXoas, TO TPOTov puyvupevov ToA€“ov 

‘ Lifting aloft his sword and ‘neath his 
shield mustering his doughty heart when 
first the battle...,’ 

dAxov is predicative, is part of the 
exhortation, is therefore indispensable. 

Not so in the well-known piece of 
Tyrtaeus, beginning : 


Teva, d Nov éxi L j 
eval yap Kahov ért mpopdxowt TecovTa 


in which, not to speak of the repetition, no 
feeling echo, merely a repetition of zpoyd- 
xourt weodvra in 1, 21, we come suddenly (in 
1, 24) upon dAxiov, where, howsoever it be 
in one sense strictly ‘ Homeric’ and alto- 
gether after the manner of orthodox ballad 
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for a fallen hero to ‘breathe away in the 
dust his doughty soul,’ the epithet is 
emotionally superfluous and psychologically 
paradoxical. For dAximos, be it observed, 
means not ‘ patient’ or ‘heroic’ or ‘manly,’ 
but ‘strong in defence,’ ‘ forceful,’ implying 
‘courage and vigour’ unsevered. Thus in 
Il. 3, 338 :— 


cikero © GAKipov eyxos 6 of rwardundw 
dpypet, 

we have the pure primitive meaning 

‘ strong in defence.’ 

That the relative position here assigned 
to Tyrtaeus is not beneath his desert will, I 
think, be evident to anyone who has studied 
his method of ‘making’ by a comparison of 
his fragments with certain parts of the //iad, 
particularly Tyrt. Fr. 10 (Bergk) with Jihad 
22, 71 sq., as suggested (on J/. lc.) by the 
late Prof. Paley. 

fl, 22, 71. 

véw dé re wavT éréouev 
dpyixrapevy, Sedatypevy d&€i yddkw 
KetoOau mavra dé Kada Gavovte wep, orte 
paviny’ 
GAN’ Gre dy) TWoALOV TE KapyH TOALOY TE 
yévevov 
aida 7 aicxt¥vwce kives Ktapévoro yépov- 
TOS, 
tovTo Oi) oikturtov méAerar Setotor Bporoiar. 


Tyrtaeus, Fr. 10. 


aicxpov yap 61 ToUTo pera mpoudxourt TETOVTA 
5 , 
KketoOat mpoobe vewv avdpa tadaoTepov 
non AevKov Exovta Kapyn TorLGV TE 
y€évevov 
‘ > , ’ » > id 
Oupov arorvelovr’ adxov év Kovin, 
e , > > an , > Ng » 
aipatoevt aidota didos ev xepoiv ¢yovta,— 
aiaxpa ta y dpOadrpois Kai vemernrov 
idetv,— 
7 , v , ‘ Ul 
Kat xpda yupvwbévras véotos S& wavr 
€ mT EOLKEYV 


odp’ éparns 7Bns ayaov avOos Ex. 


It is significant that all the verbal co- 
incidences of Tyrtaeus with the passage 
from the Jiiad are found either in his 
hexameters or in the first words of his 
pentameters. When Tyrtaeus wanted to put 
something equivalent to the oixricrov (of JI. 
l.c.) he happened to be labouring at a penta- 
meter, of which only the first word aioypa 
(suggested by aicxvvwor in his treasury) was 
ready ; oixrurrov, though not impracticable, 
was somewhat unproductive towards a 
pentameter ; so in a moment of inspiration 
or, haply, of reminiscence, he thought of the 
eminently pentametric word veyeonrov. For 
his previous pentameter, as we have seen, 
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he had laid Callinus under contribution 
somewhat unseasonably, even as in |. 6 he 
had remodelled Call. 1, 8! 


Ys wept kai maddv Koupidins tT aAdxov, 


and as in 1. 9 (in/1.) dyAadv owes its situation 
to the homologous dyAadv in Callinus 1, 6. 


THEY TE yap €oTL Kal dyAadv dvdpt payer Oa. 
Again read Tyrtaeus 10, 29, 30. 


> 4 »Y ‘ 20.4. 6 ‘ x A 
dvipdot pev Onyrds idetv épards dé yuvaréiv 
Lwos édv, kadds 8 ev mpopayxours Teco. 


This is Callinus watered. Hear Callinus 
(1, 10 sq.) 
had yap cvpravtt TdGos Kparepodpovos avdpos 
Ovjokovros: Lawv 8’ aéios jybewv. 


The pentameter of Tyrtaeus reproduces the 
contrast so simply and so powerfully pre- 
sented by that of Callinus, but without 
either its simplicity or its power. For 
téwv of the poet the versifier writes Zwos éwv, 
while in lieu of @vjyoKovros he gives us his 
favourite hack-phrase év zpoydaxout recov. 
In his hexameter Tyrtaeus, business-like 
poetaster that he was, classifies the ‘ whole 
people’ of his poet into ‘men’ and ‘ women,’ 
whom he then decorously separates as far as 
the beginning is from the end of his line ; 
while with the minute precision of a man of 
the world he assigns to the two sexes dis- 
tinct and characteristic sentiments regard- 
ing the diving warrior. To the gentlemen 
he is ‘worth looking at,’ but to the ladies 
‘lovely.’—Dead, he is the same to all, xadds 
—These are the plagiarist’s improvements 
upon the ‘yearning’ with which ‘all the 
people’, in Callinus, regret the slain warrior 
who, living, was to all agios 7ubewv. 

Tyrtaeus had, as we know, already used up 
the dAxjov 7rop | éAcas.... of Callinus 
(1, 10 sq.). But the words immediately 
preceding in the same sentence 

GAXd tis iOds itw 
éyxos dvaayxdpevos kal bn’ daomidos 
as yet remained unused and were too good 
to leave; and hence, not to mention the 
adda tis With which he starts 1. 31, Tyrtaeus 
is able to offer us, in what doubtless was 
really a continuation of the poem of Fr. 10, 
though in Bergk numbered separately (/r. 
11), and in the second pentameter of it 


ids 8 els tpopdxous da rid dvynp exer. 
The prototype of the next two lines, which 
are striking, is not extant, so far as I know ; 


1 The first part of which he, moreover, reproduces 
verbatim in 12, 34, 
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but neither are the complete poems of 
Callinus. Tyrtaeus did not indeed confine 
himself to the method of imitation proper. 
In 1. 27 of Fr. 10, having apparently no 
obvious model, he is found, first among 
many writers of ‘elegiacs ’ Greek and Latin, 
adopting the expedient of ‘expanding’ a 
word in the original, in this case véw (J/. 
l.c.), which, though already represented by 
véoot in his foregoing hexameter, was 
susceptible, by the aid of one more éyAaov, 
of efflorescence into 


odp’ paths 7Bys ayAadv avOos €xy. 
But in Fr. 12 he again, once at least, has 


direct recourse to Callinus. 
For 1, 27: 


‘ » 2 , X € a U EBS! Ld 
tov 8 dAodvpovrat pev Spas veor HOE yepovres 


the context shows that Tyrtaeus had been 
studying Callinus, 1. 17: 


‘ 7 9\7 , \ , ” , 
tov 8 ddéyos orevdxer Kai péyas, nv Te ran 


‘but him (sc. the man painted in vv. 5-11), 
if aught befel him, little and great bewail,’ 
—a line whose vivid, pictorial pathos has 
fallen dead upon the soul of Bernhardy, who 
actually censures the combination 6d‘yos— 
kat peyas (v. Bergk’s note). 

Roughly speaking, then, Tyrtaeus appears 
to have been a not unskilful verse-maker, 
who got many of his hexameters, or parts of 
hexameters, from the Jliad? and most of 
his pentameters from Callinus. 

At any rate, enough has been said, | 
think, to show the difference in kind dis- 
cernible between one and all of the lines 
vindicated for Callinus and any of the 
acknowledged verses of Tyrtaeus. Tyrtaeus 
could not have written any one of these 
lines. 

The theory that the name of Tyrtaeus 
has dropped out at that point in the text of 
Stobaeus, where otherwise there is a lacuna 
in the quotation from Callinus, has not 
been very widely adopted since it was 
promulgated by Thiersch and Hartung. 
But it is countenanced (in vol. 7 of Iwan 
Miiller’s ‘Handbuch,’ 1889) by W. Christ ; 
who, however, on the strength of a note in 
Suidas Tvpraios.Adxkwv 7 MudAyjows, sug- 
gests that Tyrtaeus may have lived for a 
while in Miletus, and have there learned 
‘the art of Ionic Elegy.’ This inference 


2 It has, of course, been suggested that the com- 
piler of our Zliad borrowed from Tyrtaeus, and not 
vice versa. But it is difficult to think that any one 
can seriously maintain this opinion with regard, for 
instance, to the passage above discussed, from J2. xxii. 
compared, point by point, with the text of Tyrtacus, 
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from Suidas is not improbable ; but it in no 
way supports the attribution to Tyrtaeus of 
these lines, which Dr. Christ recognises as 
written ‘in the spirit of’ Callinus, an 
admission pointing to their authenticity. 
For it cannot be conceded that any of the 
other poems which he includes in this 
appreciation, that is, any of the undoubted 
poems of Tyrtaeus, are written ‘in the 
spirit of Callinus’; they are written, 
largely, in his words ; his spirit, his inspira- 
tion is exactly what they lack. 

Having sought to show how Tyrtaeus 
made his elegiacs, I have not ventured here 
to touch the question when he wrote them ; 
a question which has recently been raised 
by Dr. Verrall in his interesting articles on 
‘Tyrtaeus’ in a form involving the recon- 
sideration of historical data, but not 
necessarily affecting the discussion of the 
literary relationship between Callinus and 
Tyrtaeus, 

Whether Tyrtaeus lived twenty years or 
two hundred years after Callinus, his debt 
to him is the same. It may, perhaps, be 
allowable to say that, as a result of fresh 
investigation of the date of Callinus, I am 
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inclined to suspect that Tyrtaeus lived 
neither in the seventh century, nor in the 
fifth, but in the sixth ; a supposition, which, 
I think, may possibly meet some of Dr. 
Verrall’s objections to the traditionary 
view, and at the same time satisfy the 
requirements of Mr. Macan’s very able 
argument in reply. 

But leaving Tyrtaeus, I would return, for 
a moment, to Callinus. Whether he actu- 
ally invented Elegy, or adopted the form 
from some earlier unknown! poet or minstrel, 
he wrote it in words which were part of the 
vocabulary of his own native dialect. He 
was an original poet. His theme was his 
own; and he said what he said out of the 
fulness of his heart. Except the metre 
there was nothing artificial in the process. 

Of the majestic rhythm and all the music 
of his lines when taken together, it has not 
seemed needful to speak. On such a matter 
argument is either superfluous or uncon- 
vincing. 

J. M. ScnutHor. 

1 That is, of course, apart from the old claim, 
which requires separate discussion, of Archilochus to 
the fatherhood of Elegy as well as of Iambics. 





UPON AESCHYLUS—I. 


PROMETHEUS 


370 Tuddva Oodtpov raicw os avrécry Oeois 


Ever since I began to study the phenomena 
of texts, I have felt sure that zaow is an 
interpolation ; for on the slightest warrant 
the text-makers were as ready to insert 
mavres aS modern printers to insert commas. 
The way to learn the nature of corruptions 
that take place is to study various readings ; 
the way to understand their reasons is to 
study scholia. This is the kind of thing 
you find: Eur. Phoen. 685 dita Aaparnp 
Gea] schol. raow. Med. 1185=1196 zAnv 
TO Texovtt Kapta Svopabijs ideiv] schol. Acie 
7 wao.: and thus in Soph. 0.7. 118 a late 
MS. gives 6vjoKxovor yap wavres TAH els Tus. 
But it wasonly the other day I discovered that 
Blomfield p. 31 quotes from Porson a cloud 
of examples of this word inserted into texts. 
Thus if a word had dropped out after @otpor, 
maow was ready to their hand to patch the 
metre with ; just as a well-known fragment 
of Euripides appears thus in Apostol. XV 81 
C ot 8 & Kdxiore tavrwv Oedv Te KavOpwrev, 7) 
pn didacke . . . ."Epws being omitted and zav- 








tov foisted in. Now what is the likeliest word 
to have been omitted here? Nothing would 
be easier to omit before OC than OC, that 
is 6eds, which gives good rhythm and sense, 
for Oeds Os dvréorn Oeois is a peculiarly 
Greek manner of expression, as PiAos ido, 
povos pve, ixov tow, Kowos év Kowois, a&v a€iov 
and so on; eg. in this play, 29 Oeds Gedy 
yap..., 92 ola mpds Oedv racxw eds, 92, 120. 

The doubt will occur whether Typhon or 
Typhoeus is properly described as eds. 
Hesiod, who ought to know, had no such 
doubt : Theog. 824 xparepod Peot, 871 his sons 
are éx Oeddw yeven. Hesych. gives Tudwevs : 
Geds tus ynyevys, and Aeschylus himself 
supposed so too: Theb. 497 vvoicerov Se 
mo\epious én’ domidwy Geos, 6 pev yap 
miprvoov Tudov éxe,...in the schol. on 
which, rovs Geovs ovs ev Tals dorian hopodow, 
cod. M. omits ovs for the same reason that 
Oeds was omitted here. 

Exactly the same thing I believe took place 
in Soph. Philoct. 727 

iv’ 6 xdAxaoms avipp Oeots 

mAdOer tact Oeiw Tupi Tappans 
Oiras irép 6xOuv. 
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The corresponding verses are 
Aevoowr 8 drov yvoin ctatov eis vowp 
> , 
alel Tpocevwpa. 

Hermann was the first to eject rao. and 
restore the omitted Oeds, reading rAdOe eds 
Geiw . . « (Oeds | tAGBer Oeots Schneidewin). 
This is very simple ; though it has occurred 
to me that drov yvoty was—it certainly 
might be—an interpolation, and rau Oeiw 
insertions to correspond, in which case we 
should have 

Aevoowr Sé crarov cis towp 

aici tpocevopa 

= Geds tAAHet Tupi Tappars 

Oitas brép 6xOwv 
mere glyconic metre. I confess that I 
prefer this, and it affords a reason for the 
choice of the word orardv, to lengthen 6é. 
Lucian i. 746 Hermot. 7 dvépyerar dorep 
gaci tov “Hpaxréa ev rH Olry xataxavbévra 
Gedy yevéoGarr Kai yap éxeivos droBadov 
imdcov avOpwreov lye Tapa Tis wnTpds Kat 
kabapov Te Kal axnpatov pepwv Td Oeiov dver- 
rato és TOUS Geovs dtevxpunbev bd Tod rupds. 
i, 402-405. 

561 As at present advised, it appears to 
me that metre requires the following ar- 
rangement : 

pep’ Grws xapis & xapis, & Hiros, ele, rod 
tis GAxa'; 
tis éhapepiov dpngis; ovd éd€épyOns 
565 dAvyodpaviav dxukvy iodvetpov a To hwrdv 
dAadv yévos éumeroducpevov ; ovmore 
Ovarév trav Avs dppoviay mapeElact 
Bovdai. 
Here [ have altered the position of @vardv. 
In the concluding verses of the antistrophe 
I eject évors and read wexiOav for reiOwv or 
mibwv : 
575 708’ éxeive @ dr’ audi Aovrpa Kai Aé€xos 
er , 
GOV VLEVALOUV 
idtatt yaw Ore Tav dpordtpiov 
dyayes Howdvay rer. 6 dv ddpapta Kowd- 
AexTpov. 
Exact correspondence would be given here 
by édvois dyayes ‘Hovovav Saapra KowdAextpov: 
but that degree of exactness is not required 
with a dactylic phrase ; and it appears more 
likely that édvos (as Lachmann thought) is 
an explanatory interpolation, for the schol. 
is retOwv Sapapta: edvors teOwv Thy éoopevny 
vou ddpapra KOLVOAEKTpov. 

The rhythm is of that delightful lilting 
movement found in fragments of Cratinus, 
239 dmadov Se suBprov 7 podov  Kpivov 

39 dra oirvpBpiov 7 f n Kp 
map’ ots €Oaxe, 238 dyavodpovos dvAdyou 
godpias Spdcow mepircoxadXeis: cf. 231, 322, 
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323 (Archilochian, Hephaest. 15).! 565-6 
should be, as I have printed them, one 
verse. Other verses where the division in 
the MSS. still remains to be corrected are 
Theb. 729-30 ( = 722-3) 

mapBaciav @Kvmowov aidva § és tpirov pévet 
Cho. 595-6 ( = 586-7) 


, »” »” , lal 
TavTOApous EPWTAS ATALTL TUVVO{LOUS Bporav. 


596 Schol. dAd’ otk enol... is rightly re- 
ferred by Kueck to irvoddrav in 597 ‘ sleep- 
giving—but not to me.’ 

599 wot wp’ dyovor. <xOovds> would seem 
the natural thing to write; and the 
reason for the omission would be that the 
scribe was looking for the subject of 
ayovet. 

778 4 dvomeras av to's <y'> euods aOAovs 
é€pois 
y is habitually omitted, and after the letter 
C is particularly easy to omit. So in Eur. 
Hipp. 413 drav yap aicypa totcw éoOdotow 
Sony, } Kdpta Sofa rots Kaxots y’ elvac Kara 
I find what I expected, ‘xaxots y' AB, 
omissum y’ in ceteris.’ But where ye has 
been used in the first clause, perhaps it is 
less readily used in «the second: Soph. 
Ant. 66 
ei yap 5 ta y’ eyyevn pice 
dxoopa Opeyw, kapta Tovs ew yévous 
though there too it has a place prepared for it. 


910 The schol. may be corrected from 
schol. rec. 


PERSAE. 


13 véov 8 dvdpa Baifer: since PBaifew 
means ‘to growl at’, Jatrare, I do not see 
who can be referred to by véov dvépa except 
Xerxes, who veos éwv véa dpovet 784, 746. 

276-80 ...A€yes pepecOa...; ATTFEAOC 
ovdev yap npxea toga... All the editions I 
have seen put a full stop at 280, making it 
a statement. If it had been so, we should 
have had gepdveva: the infinitive shows it 
is a question. This does not appear to have 
been recognised. Thus the critics have been 
troubled with Ar. Plut. 705 


TY. A€yets dypotxov dpa ov y' elvac tov Oedv ; 
KA. pa Av’ otk éywy ddAAG oxatoddyov. 
because they have all taken it to be a com- 
ment. In that case we should have had 
héyers dypotxov (tov) Gedv without the verb. 
Similarly Ag. 545-51 


1 Add Ar. Av. 1313—22. 





XO. épws rarpwas tiode yas o° eyvp- 
vacer ; 

KH. wor’ évdaxpiew y’ dppacw yxapas 
9 
Uro. 


550 KH. wofetv rofotvra tivde yav orparov 
A€yets ; 
XO. ws rod’ dpavpas ék gppevds <y'> 
> , 
dvacrevew. 


‘Do you mean that you longed for the army 
as it longed for home?’ ‘So much that oft 
I sighed...’ When it is seen that 551 is 
the answer to a question (as Heath took it), 
it is plain that the natural supplement is y’, 
‘ Ay ’,) which is besides most easily omitted. 
This has been proposed by Herwerden al- 
ready, but as I have not seen his note, I do 
not know whether he takes ryvde yiv, as I 
do, to be governed by zofoivra. 


561 eLods dé kai Padacaiovs 
ai 0 Gporrepor Kvaveorides 
vaes pev ayayov, Tomer 
vaes 0 druwXecav, ToTot 


The smallest alteration in v. 562 gives us 


Scdvpomrepor kvavoriides 


and this rings true tome. The Chorus are 
lamenting the disastrous naval ambitions of 
their sovereign, and this is their description 
of his battle-ships. These are called triremes 
in v. 681, esépOwrat tpicxadrpor vaes avaes 
dvaes—and ‘ the trireme carried two masts’ 
(Dr. Warre in Dict. Ant. ii. p. 218). Since 
ordinary vessels had but one, the epithet 
would be distinctive. 

I had doubts at one time whether the 
metre would admit such variations; but I 
do not doubt it now. It was an habituai 
practice with the Greeks, and the study of 
it reveals most interesting niceties,—to suit 
their rhythms to their themes. That is the 
reason that in the Persae we find the trochaic 
tetrameter employed so largely, because it 
was an Ionic metre; so of course was the 
Tonicum a minore, which is freely used in 
this play and for the Oriental Dionysus in 
the Bacchae and Ar. Ran. 323 sqq., 340 sqq. 
Now this iambic dimeter also was a metre 
of Anacreon ; Hephaestion says that whole 
songs of his were written in it : and among 
the few fragments that remain (Bergk iii. 
p. 279) two out of eight lines have just this 
variation 

dua. Setre Kapixeupyéos 
dxavoto xetpa TH ewevat. 


1 Eur. Or. 1122, Phoen, 1349, Cyel. 215, El. 666, 
Ar. Nub. 469. 
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In Comedy, where iambic dimeters were 
freely used, this anapaest in the first foot 
occurs in Cratin. fr. 256. 3, Ar. fr. 192. 1, 
Eq. 371, 372, 442, 917, Nub. 1108, 1450, 
Ach. 1040. There is another example in 
Tragedy if the right reading in 7heb. 842 


Tav aotovov meAdyKpoKov 
, s 
vexvooroAov Gewpida. 


as Butler inferred from the schol. rijv d:a- 
yovrav tovs vexpovs: certainly this gives a 
point which is lacking in the MS. vaverodov. 
But vexvorddoyv is a possible form. 

The other variation, an anapaest (xvavi- 
mudes) beginning the second half of the line, 
is much less common; I have noted only 
two examples: Ar. £g. 921 trav Sdadiwv 
dmapvoreov and Ran. 984 ris tiv Kehadiy 
dedjdoxev. It is possible, as I have observed 
before, that Aeschylus made one compound 
of the whole, didvuporrepoxvavarides. 


601 The normal form of sentence would 
be 
hed hed, Piror, kaxav pev ws Stav KAVOwv 
a“ > Ul / lA ~ 
Bporois éré\Oy, wavra Sepaiver drrci, 
drav 8 6 Saipwv edpop,. . 


as Eur. Supp. 464 hed hed xaxoiow ws drav dai- 
pov 680 Karas, bBpiLovo’ as det rpagovres eb. 
This ded ed... . ds is Very common later ; 
Soph. 0.7. 316, Eur. Hec. 1216, Med. 332, 
Ale. 739, fr. 25, 211, 218, 329, 333, 536, 
637, 684, 739, 961, 1034, Ar. Plut. 782, 
802, Apollonid. fr. 1 p. 825 Nauck ; and we 
have ged.... as in Pers. 288. Such an 
exclamation is commonly followed by an 
application, introduced by ydp, to the pre- 
sent case, as here we have éyoi yap in v. 606 : 
Soph. 0.7. 317, Ar. Plut. 786, 804, Plat. 
Tim. 26 B; or it follows merely a general 
reflective statement, Theognis 968, Soph. 4). 
650, Ant. 178, 1161, Trach. 298, Plaut. 
Persa 471. But the addition doris Europos 
Kupet éxioratat will seem idle, I think, and 
out of place to any one who compares the 
passages 1 have cited ; the point is not that 
an €uropos knows it, but ‘how true it is 
that...’ Besides, the xAvdwy here is en- 
tirely metaphorical, and there is no reason 
why an éuzopos should know it better than 
any one else. I believe the original stood 
practically as I have written it, and that 
the words J have ejected were merely an 
unskilful bit of patehwork—unskilful beyond 
what I have remarked, because to eke out 
the measure of the lines another xaxév is 
interpolated! The reason may simply have 
been that ded ded had been omitted. 
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816 KOVOETW KAKOV 
‘ > , ’ > a a ee , 
Kpynvis améaBnx’, add’ Er’ exridverat 
kpnms breotiv: corr. Housman. éxmaideverat: 
corr. Schuetz. 


éxmideverar has been generally approved, 
but the other alteration may appear so bold 
that approval will not be superfluous, and 
I shall therefore permit myself the rare 
pleasure—which only a reviewer or an editor 
enjoys by right—of commending rather than 
opposing. The metaphor is a natural one 
in Greek; compare for instance Supp. 478, 
Max. Tyr. ii. kat wot Badietrar 7d KaKdv Kal 
mov oTnoerat; ovK olaoO Gre my devaov Kwvets 
movnpias ;! There is no place for xpyzis here, 
and mature consideration persuades me that 
Mr. Housman’s reading is correct. The 
verb was liable to be corrupted; thus in 
Plut. Mor. 1090 c (quoting Eur. fr. 971. 2) 
for dorip aréoBy there is a v.l. dréorn: in 

o 

Aesch. Ag. 879 f£ gives xarexByxacw. 

984 prpia prpia meuracrav as Plat. Apol. 
18 B rd Te peréwpa hpovriorys. 


1008 XO. id iw, daciuoves, 
ecO deXrrov KaKov" 
Suazpérov olov dédopxev ara. 
1011 BE. wrerdAjypeO ofar bv aidvos rvxau. 
XO. remdAjpypcO’, eddnra yap. 


1011, because of rerAnype0" in the following 
line, was accidentally omitted, and is sup- 
plied in the margin by m together with 
another reading, yp. daiuovos tixa. This 
I believe is right, the king re-echoing their 
exclamation in a most natural phrase; Pind. 
O. viii. 67; Med. 666 and J.7’. 850 daipovos 
rixa twos, Hipp. 827 rixav Sapdvor, fr, 37 
Tas O& Satpovev Tixas, Ithes. 719 iy iw daipovos 
tixa Bapeia. Further, riyac will appear to 
be the dative on comparison of Eur. H.F. 
1381 “Hpas pua tAnyevres abAiw tixy, Ale. 417 
and 868 Bapeia Evydopa rerAnypefa, Aesch. 
Eum. 512 €vpdopa rervpmevos, Ag. 1660 da- 
povos xndy Bapeia dvoruxas werAnypevor. If 
this is so, what remains to be restored is 
something which does not affect the con- 
struction ; and I am led therefore to suppose 
the original was 

metyypel’, ofd’ oda, Satunovos Tix 
‘We are stricken, I know it, I know, by a 
stroke of fate.’ oida parenthetical is com- 
mon, as Soph. Aj. 560, 938, 0.C. 1615, fr. 
237, Eur. £/. 683; and oid’ olda repeated 
occurs in Ar. Plut. 1080, Ran. 580, 584, 
Eq. 998, and in Soph. Z7. 846, Eur. Ale. 887, 
emotional passages that may be compared 
with ours. 
1 Com. Frag. adesp. 353 Kock. 
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10 It is worth, I think, suggesting that 
v. 12 is an illustrative quotation, and that 
the passage can be constructed very well 
without it : 


ea ‘ Loa oa , >” 

buds 5é ypy vivy—xat rov éAXelrovr’ Ere 

uA > , ‘ ‘\ ue , 

nBys axpatas, Kat rov é&nBov xpovw 

WA »” ? o 

wpav éxovl’,—éxacrov, ws Tt TupmpeETés, 
? , 

mode T apyyelv Kal . 


‘in the offices that befit your several ages.’ 
When Dem. 38. 16, speaking of duties to 
the country, says rod zouiv tov 6 m1 Kal! 
HAtikiav exagros €xor Kat Grov Katpos ein, that 
is ®s Te cupmperés. Phrynichus Bekk. An. 
37 observes "E€mBov: todro Kawov. Kabwyt- 
Aynpevov 76 EEwpov. If, as I suggest, it was 
an epithet of dpav, that supplies at once a 
reason for the coinage. v. 12 BAaornpov 
adOaivovta odpatos ToAvv Means ‘ supporting 
much issue of his body’ (swbolem), and the 
only point that I can find in it is this, that 
the aged father of many sons can contribute 
them to the service of his country. That 
may have been what the annotator meant ; 
but it seems to me that if the line had been 
contrasted with é€&Bov, the antithesis would 
have been pointed by a d¢, rov ééyBov (pév) 
xpovw BAraorynpov a\Sdaivovta 8 aiparos rodvv. 


79 The Chorus hear and see—or rather, 
being in hysterical alarm, imagine that they 
hear and see—the signs of an approaching 
army : 

pet woAds Ode A€ws tpddpopos irméras’ 

aidepia kovis we TEL OEL haveio” 

»” A ” ” 

dvavdos cadiys Erupos ayyeXos: 

a .Y ~ > ~ ne , ? > , 

é€Xe Se ras euas wedt’ OrAOKTUR’ HTixpipTra 
of 

morarar Bpeuer 5 

dpaxerov Sixav vdatos dporvmou 

—io iv Beoi 

Ocal 7° dpopevov Kaxov ddevoate— 

Boa irép revxewv. 


The MS. version and the scholia (which 
are necessary here) mav best be seen in 
Wecklein. ‘The point I wish definitely to 
urge is that éXc is correct : ‘I am persuaded 
of it by the dust rising to the sky I am 
convinced by the thunder of hoofs upon the 
plain.’ That is the main meaning of it 
here ; it is a meaning which the dictionary 
will illustrate. But the suggestion of the 
word goes further, ‘I am overborne, with 
no room left for doubt or hope, my spirit is 
overcome.’ That seems to be the sense in 
Supp. 794 where the Chorus are in a similar 
condition. Hitherto, under their father’s 
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encouragement, they have borne up bravely ; 
but now that he has viewed the enemy and 
plainly told them so, they give way to 
piteous despair; ‘There is no escape; my 
heart is throbbing in agony, watpds oxorai 
dé p’ elAov" oiyoua PoB«.’ At any rate that 
confirms the reading éAe. 

yas éuas has been restored on the 
authority of the scholiast’s paraphrase ; ras 
éuas is more likely, I think to be original : 
but I do not feel convinced that either is 
the truth. The chief difficulty in what 
follows is caused by the uncertainty of 
punctuation. The reading in 88 is Bog irép 
retxewv & AevKaoms dpvuTa Aads.... Could 
you say ‘the enemy is advancing over the 
walls with a shout’? or ‘the enemy is 
advancing with a shout (which comes) over 
the walls’? If not, 6 Aevixaoms dpvvrat 
Aads...must be the beginning of a new 
sentence. 

206 pnd éridoyn rave’ 
dorvdpopovpevay ToAw Kal oTparevp’ 
dropevov Tupt daiw. 

=213 TOV ay.nXavov 
kak xaXeras Svas trepO’ éuparwv 
Kpnpvapevav vepeAday dpGor. 

It is absurd to talk about an army being 
set on fire; but you may apprehend an 
enemy setting fire to your town, and this I 
take to be the sense. Rhythmical phrases 
would be 

Gmromevov Tupi daiw yav 

= kpynpvapevav vepedav avopbot 

or dmropevov tupt Saiw ripyous 

= kpnpvapevav vepedav avop$wcer. 
dmropuevov is not passive, but middle; the 
use however is so rare that the following 
accusative may have been omitted on that 
account, and the antistrophic verse arranged 
to correspond. 


257 Tots ToAkwcovxots Peois 
mediovopots Te KaYOpas éTLTKOTOLS 
Aipxys te yyais ovd ax’ "Iopynvod rA€éyw. 


From the numerous conjectures for v, 259 
Wecklein adopts that of Abresch, otd’ az’ 
"Iopyvov A€yw ‘nor do I exclude Ismenus.’ 
I have never been able to satisfy myself 
that doA¢yw in this sense is Greek of 
Aeschylus at anysrate. ‘Mirum in modum’ 
says Blomfield ‘hallucinantur interpretes, 
qui dvd et A€yw coniunctim sumunt pro 
dmokéyw, excipio, inaudito Tragicis verbo.’ 
But what support can be found either for 
ovd’ dz’ "Iopyvoi in the sense ‘ not excluding 
Ismenus’? The reading I propose is not 
open, I think, to objection on the score of 
language : 





Aipxns te myyais, Euva 7’ lopyvod réEyw, 


‘the founts of Dirce, and withal of Ismenus.’ 
The rivers had a common source (Jebb Ant. 
103). For the adverbial guva cf. 0.C. 1752, 
kowa Ant. 546; and for the use of dAé€yw 
Trach. 739 tov dvipa tov odv tof, tov 8 eudv 
A€yw warépa, xataxteivaca, P.V. 1005 Kai cé 
& & rovros Aéyw. The first step in the 
error would be CYNQATT since giv in MSS, 
becomes habitually oiv: in 0.C. 1752 for 
instance ovvaroxertat is v.l. for Evy’ aroxertat, 
and in Pind. J. vii. 46 ovvadéyew had to be 
corrected by Hermann to giv’ ddéyew. Then 
perhaps zyyaicoivd ax’ "Iopynvod €yw.— 
Similarly in 437 the true reading would 
appear to be ’Apréuidos ebvoiaut ov tT aAXwv 
6civ (Heimsoeth): one MS, indeed gives 
wy Oeav 

atv t dAXots Oeois : cf. schol. Med. 

563 mpocpdpay is possibly for mpds p’ dpav : 
cf. Phoen. 1369. 

567 is perhaps an interpolation, and the 
speech should begin xaAov y’ dxotca... See 
Blaydes’ collection on Ar. Av. 139. 


620 oias dparat kai karevxerat THyas,... 

cot Eypheper Oar kai kravov Oaveiv réXas, 
622 7 Lavr’ aryacripa y’ ds avdpydarav 

pvyn TOV avtov TOVOE ticacbat TpoTrov. 
622 for drimacripa tras (altered to ris) 
davdpyAarav (corrected by Blomfield). ‘ Poly- 
nices prays that he may meet thee and die 
by thy side if he may slay thee, or if thou 
escape with thy life, that he may at any 
vate expel thee as his disfranchiser and 
punish thee with banishment in the self- 
same fashion.’ 


751 The necessary emendation redcdv, 
which I lately published as my own, had 
been made before by Dindorf, vol. I. p. 
xxvii., which I found out from the Zhesaurus 
8.v. tédeos, p. 1958. I had not failed to 
consult Wecklein’s Appendix, but these 
Addenda of Dindorf’s have escaped him. 


809 Since M had pveoGa at first, pier 
av would bea plausible correction ; but I 
think Dr. Verrall is very likely right in 
judging the passage to be a later inter- 
polation, Certainly the dialogue immed- 
iately preceding is spurious in its present 
form. I do not however consider it to be 
spurious altogether, but made up for greater 
emotional effect out of an original speech of 
the messenger which ran as follows : 


805 modus céowora Baciréow 8’ dn007rdpow 
mérwxev aipa ya tx’ d\AnAwy dove. 

799 rovadra xaipew kai daxpverOa: répa, 

moAw piv 0 mpdoooveay, ot 8 émordrat, 
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dioow orparnyo, duéAaxov opupydrAdro 
SKvOyn odypw Krypdtwv wapmrnotav. 


So much only, but certainly so much, ap- 
pears to my jadgment to be genuine 
Aeschylus. 


981 schol. ov dé od perovroAd obde torepov 
euabes <aGAX’ > avrixprs. 


976 Sivypa tpiradtwv rypatwv schol. dé- 

pa: Lavra mypara xedueva cal moddd. I 
ought not to have wavered in believing the 
original to have been depa (Hiemsoeth), as 
long ago I had independently inferred ; 
because dwypds and {av were the generally 
accepted explanations of diepds (see Thesaur. 
or Ebeling Lex. Hom. s.v.). The epithet 
would suit well with my conjecture tpo7aia 
(cf. Eur. #7. 1174) if referred to the slain 
bodies of the combatants, ‘ trophies each of 
flesh and blood.’ dupa may have been 
scanned as a dissyllable like iepd: and pos- 
sibly a mysterious gloss in Hesych. deipa : 
§{](zopa may be a mistaken explanation of 
this place. 

It seems to me impossible that rpimaAra 
should be true, or tpt- in any form; the 
calamity was not triplex but duplex, and 
that is what the sisters harp upon con- 
tinually : déraAra therefore might have been 
applied. 


SuPPLICEs. 


Fifty daughters of Danaus fly oversea 
from Egypt to avoid being forced into 
marriage with their fifty cousins. This 
raises two questions : why do the men wish to 
marry these women? and why do the women 
regard the prospect with such horror? The 
second question has been differently 
answered ; the first, so far as I can find, has 
never occurred to any one toask. Yet surely 
itis a curious thing that the inclinations 
of fifty brothers should be so alike, and so 
monotonous, and so unenterprisiug; plus- 
quam-fraternal unanimity. 

I donot propose to discuss the question fully, 
but merely to contribute one material fact. 
It is a general custom in the Levant to marry 
the first cousin ; and cousins thus married 
continue to call each other ‘ cousins’ even 
after marriage, and not ‘husband and 
wife’; because the tie of first-cousinship is 
universally regarded as more sacred than 
that of matrimony, which may be, and 
frequently is, dissolved at the momentary 
caprice of either party. Thus the man 
calls his wife in the house ‘O daughter of 
my uncle’ [of my father’s brother] ; and 
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the wife says to her husband ‘O son of my 
uncle’ [of my father’s brother]. I am 
quoting from Burckhardt’s Arabic [Cairene] 
Proverbs No. 620 ; what he says is entirely 
corroborated by Lane and Burton. Now 
that is precisely the relationship between 
the parties in the Supplices, our Egyptian 
play: piv wore Aextpwv dv Oews cipye, 
ogerepigapevo. tatpadéAgherav rtyvd, 
dexovtwv émBnva v. 37. 

Here then we get some very pretty little 
problems, which will afford the ingenious 
food for speculation. One or two points 
may be remarked. The sons of Aegyptus 
appear to be claiming this marriage as a 
legal right. The question is put in the 
most practical manner by Pelasgus 392, ‘ If 
the sons of Aegyptus are your masters by 
law of the land, as claiming to be the 
next of kin, who would care to contest their 
right? You must plead according to the 
laws of your own country that they have no 
authority over you.’ But the only answer 
that the women give is that they won’t 
hear of becoming subject to the mastery of 
males! As regards their motive, it is 
plain that they dislike their cousins, and 
dread being forced into the position of their 
bondslaves ; but considering certain phrases 
used of the relation which they shun, I am 
unable to accept the view of those who see 
no more than a revolt of Hellenic liberty 
of action against Oriental or barbarian 
tyranny. These phrases are the following : 
v. 8 abroyevn yapov docBn 7’ dvorafopevat, 37 
Aextpwv dv Outs cipyer, 237 eyOpov dpatpwv 
Kai puawovrwv yévos With the same metaphor 
of hawks and doves as in P.V., where we 
have 881 ¢gevyovca ovyyern ydapov avefiov, 
884 Onpevocovres ov Oypacipovs yapovs. 
According to the view so strongly urged by 
Weil p. vi, there is no suggestion here of 
anything incestuous : I confess I am at a 
loss to see in that case what is the meaning of 
‘sinful marriage of the same blood,’ ‘ enemies 
of the same blood who would pollute the race,’ 
or of the references to consanguinity at all. 
When, however, the King enquires their 
reason for objection, 338 aérepa Kar’ éxOpav 
TO py O€us Ady.ts ; ‘ hate or unlawfulness?’ 
their answer is again evasive, ‘And who 
would object to masters that they loved?’ ! 

It can hardly be that this obscurity is 
other than designed. We have traces, I 
think, of an ancient conflict of ideas upon 
this question of legitimate degrees; and 
perhaps it was a question Aeschylus did not 


1 That dvoro is the true text, and this the meaning 
of the line, is shown by the order of the words. 
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care to argue. We may remember that 
Hypermestra took a different line. 

The scholiast also is in the conspiracy to 
baffle us. Paley p. 4 remarks that he 
‘always evades this interpretation of yduov 
doeBin, 70 pi) Oéurs Kec.’ Thus his explanation 
of doeBn v. 9 is dv ob céBoper jpeis odde TYya- 
pev, and of v, 37 dv 7d dixatov jas eipyet, da 7d 
py Oavatwhjvar tov marépa (‘t.e. ne pater a 
genero interficiatur, ex oraculo, ab Aeschylo 
alieno, quod memorant schol. Hom. A 42 et 
schol. A Aesch. Prom. 853’ Weil); and 
of 7d py Oems v. 338 7 dre GOEmiTOs 5 yapos ; 
wero yap aitas éxdeddoabar 45n aAAots dvdpaow. 
A Levantine, as I have shown, might have 
his reasons for misunderstanding. 

My prose translation of this play repre- 
sents my view in most things of the text, 
and I need add little to what is said upon 
readings that are given there : 

8 GAd’ airoyern TOV HAVEayopayv 
yapov Aiytrrov taidwv doen 7 
dvoralopevat 

‘but in abhorrence of kindred and sinful 
wedlock with the folly-prating sons of 
Aegyptus.’ (1064 ydpov Aiyurroyern, P.V. 
1064 devyovca ovyyevn yapov, 884 ov Onpaci- 
provs ydpous). M has atroyévyrov pvAagd- 
vopav! with an accent erased over the lust a 
and the letters vAaé written in erasure 
(according to an examination of the MS. 
which I made some years ago), In the 
margin is written yp. pvédavopay, and the 
schol. was written on this reading; dvAaga- 
vopay: yapov puynv advipav npiv euro- 
owra. Other compounds of -aydpas are 
AaBpayopys, twaydpas (Lobeck Phryn. p. 703), 
and a large number of proper names (given 
by Pape-Benseler p. xxvii), as Ipagaydpas, 
‘YBpayopas. What I am unable to decide is 
whether the form was dAvéayopav or ddvfa- 
yopav: either, so far as I can judge, was 
possible. dAvéayopav would imply ¢dAvéts 
from PAvé- as Pvéis, THéts, Bagis and the like. 
But the compound ¢Avfoypados is recorded 
by the schol. on Nicand. Alex. 214 pavins 
tro pip. prvlwv] Prvlwv, prvapdv bird tis 
pavias: kat ot ‘Iradi@rar tos pAvapoypadodv- 
tas dAvfoypadous éxadovv. In the first 
volume of his edition of the Greek Comic 
fragments p. 184 Prof. Kaibel remarks upon 
this scholium ‘inepte hoc, quoniam ¢dAvfds 
nomen nec fuit nec potuit esse’; which, if 
I understand him rightly, means that the 
compound is impossible, because there could 
be no such noun as dAvfds. If it existed, it 
would probably be an adjective as Bufds, 

1 Similarly in Hesych. s.v. kaveadls ii p. 452 gu- 

Adkrawva is a mistake for PAvKTauwa, 
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kvifos,” xviods, puods: though Hesych. gives 
Prvods: orvBy (crouBy Mus.) of 5¢ provws, 
and potfos is a substantive. But I can see 
no reason why there should not have been a 
substantive Ava, which it will be seen 
upon comparison is a perfectly legitimate 
formation : 


pvoua: pias pugas oon pope 
Kviw — '  kvitat kvvos Kvoma 
prtw os % parvla odAvos — 
parva 2 padéis = _ — 
Brtbw BAvots = - = 
BrAvGw — _ BAvopa 
Bpbw Bpicts — — Bovouss 
Krulw KAvots _ — KAvouG 
piw pvois ~~ -- pipe 
TEVXW TveLS — “= — 
getyw ovis pv a — — 
Wixw Woks _ - poyua 
udoow -- mata -- payeo 


oxl¢a, oxlCn oxioua 


Besides these we have afa and oxvla 
(Hesych. Sxvf{ys: rapa Piryra ‘ ravow ce Tis 
oxiins’ avtt tod THs Kampas) and Wola or 
Wala (Lob. Proll. 359, Com. Att. Kock I 
311). The diminutive ddvfaxiov is not open 
to suspicion, nor the adjective oyiforrepos. 


oxilw oxiots 


860 aipoverdoerapida 


The schol. jaypévov ce xabifw means that 
he took his text to be aipov’ gow o’... It 
is true that xa@i{Zw was colloquially used in 
similar phrases, xAalovra Kxabifew ‘to reduce 
to tears’ Xen. Cyr. iii. 2. 14, 15 (ter), 
Symp. 3. 11, Plat. Jon 535 E, cf. Theocr. i. 
51; and in the passive Ar. Ach. 840 oipwlov 
xabedeirat, fr. 620 oiudwv xabov, Cratin, 277 
Tiv xetpa py 'wiBadrc, py KAdwv KdOy.> But 
a future “rw is not known, and to my mind 
the sigiwutismus tells against it strongly 
here. The threat would be equally well 
conveyed by what I read, aipov’ éy a’ én’ 
d(.)da—for according to my restoration of 
what follows, the herald breaks his sentence 
off: ef. Ar. Thesm. 569 mpdcbes povov, Kayo 
oe vy tTHv “Apremv—TY. ri Spaces; Vesp. 
643 7 pay eyo oe thyepov oxitn Bdérew 
romow. 1443 ddd’ dpdpevos ey oe—PI. ti 
roveis ; Herodas iii. 66 éyo ce Oyow Koopu- 
tepov Kovpyns. Ag. 1666 GAN éyw o° ev tore 
paw Hpepats perey.’ Er. The error is most 
easy: Mr. Tucker restored éow for éy in 
v. 461, as I did lately in Pind. fr. 168. 

890 Possibly ds épa (vomit) yas 6 péyas 
Neidos bBpifovras or 6 0° épacas: cf. Bergk 
Poet. Lyr. iii p. 714. 

2 Lobeck Rhem. 277, Parall. 207. 

* Hesych., ‘Pu(a: Bla. 4 Tod rétov rdors. 

* Anacr. fr. 87 Bergk: spelt xvvca in Herodas 
vii. 95. 

® Kock is plainly mistaken in desiring to read 
Kabiis. 
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AGAMEMNON. 


49 rpomov aiyumuwwy of 7’ éxrayAots 
dAyeot waidwy tbTatyACXEwY 
oTpopodivovvtat 
TTEepvywv EpeTpoiow eperrdomevor 


‘in exceeding anguish for their lofty-cradled 
children.’ Mr. Housman (Journ. Philol. xvi 
247) first pointed out in his trenchant and 
effective style that taro: Acxéwy could not 
mean ‘high above their eyries,’ and there 
cannot be any question he is right. traros 
means tyros, and is always a superlative : 
imate kpecovrwv Hom. @ 31, ody dé Kparos 
ravrwy é€o0’ vrarov Theognis 376, Ap. Rhod. 
iv. 146 Ocdv vrarov, hymn, ap. Aristid. i 
452 Aia tov wavrwv trarov, Pind. O. x. 10 
maiowv. The genitive is of the partitive 
nature, as in dvrvé } wuparn Oéev aomidos 
Hom. Z 118, rov 8 torarov eipev dpidov 
écraora N 459, otaxos toratov vews Aesch. 
Supp. 725, 6 8 terards ye tod xpdvov Ag. 
1299, éxyarn xOoves P.V. 872, 7dy yap cpa 
Leis ev eoxdty Ocav; Soph. fr. 821: so 
Uratos Te xwpas Zevs Ag. 514 means ‘supreme 
in the land,’ as Pind. O. xiii. 24 dar’ eipy- 
avacowv ‘Odvprias, and in Tim. Locr. 100 A 
as TaAAa pépea trypereiv tovTw Kabdrep 
irdtw TH oKxdveos aravros, translate it as you 
may, it will be seen that izdrw is still su- 
perlative, and 7@ oxaveos a partitive genitive ; 
and this is the sense which is impossible in 
trurot Aexewv. That can no more be a 
synonym of tréprepor than mparo of mpdrepor 
or vorarou! of torepo. It never occurred 
even to the scholiast to take it so, desperate 
as his explanation is compelled to be: ofrwes 
imaro. OvTes.... mt TOV AExéwv oTpopodr- 
vovuvTat. 

Mr. Housman, comparing Soph. Ant. 630 
Aiur ... dwdtas Aexéwv brepadyav (‘ grieving 
for the cheat of his marriage’) and Zheb. 
278 ds tis Téxvwv trepdédocxev Acxaiwv (MS. 
Aexéwv) . . . weAerds, conjectured 

ol 7” éxmdyots 
dAyeot, taidwy amraryn exaiwv, 
But the second dative produces an effect of 
awkwardness, and the shortening of Acxatwv 
is another improbability. I believe we have 
simply the corruption of a compound, to be 
added to the many adjectives in -Aexys, as 
mpwToAexys, ovvo-, Kowvo-, aivo-, Sevo-, amreipo-, 
eb-, immo-, dpet-, yy-, xapat-. The formation 
would first be iraroAexéwv, and in Epic the 


1 Liddell and Scott s.v. berepos quote Pind. 0. x. 
41 Kad Ketvos dBovalg boraros GAdatos dvrdcats Odvarov 
aimby vik eképuyev, wrongly rendering ‘all too late 
for.’ But s.v, avrdw they rightly take addéows to 
depend on dvrdoais. 

NO. CXXI, VOL. XIV. 
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A might merely be doubled in pronunciation, 
as woAvANoros Hom., pwovdAAvkos Arat. 1124; 
but the usual plan for metrical purposes or 
for euphony was to substitute » for o, as 
Gavarndopos, ainarnpdpos, Oerharnddyos, éAa- 
dnBoros, rodreunddxos, ~evndoxos, yAavKyTopos, 
opparntopuos, venpatos, venOadrs, and count- 
less others, to which I will add only éduy- 
Booty from the Inscriptions of Cos p. 113. 
The whole subject is treated with his unique 
learning by Lobeck Phryn. p. 633-713. 

Similar words are typariyopos, and éoyaro- 
ynpws (yépwv és ro éxxatov Lucian iii. 82) 
which also gets corrupted; L. Dindorf in 
the Thesaurus restores it in Diod. Sic. xx. 
72 for vv.ll. éoxardynpos and écydtw yijpa, 
noting that both in Strabo p. 650 and 
Sirach 41, 4 éoydrw yypa is a vl. for éoyaro- 
YIpy. 

In A.P. i. 47 Tarpds ax’ abavaro peyac- 
Gevés AvOe mvedpa, Stadtmueller was ill- 
advised in adopting the vl. péya obevos: 
even if the reading of P were not 
péeya_oevio (the hyphen after the usual 
fashion, indicating the compound), the ad- 
jective should have been restored. I have 
another such to restore in Supp. 584, where 
the MSS. give 


Bia & aanpavrw obever 
‘ , ag ‘ , 

Kat Oelats érurvoiats 
TOvETal 


The subject is Io. My inference that this 
should be 


— oe > 
Bia 8 arnparocbevet 


was drawn before I had observed the schol. 
on 584 Acére 6 kai, which indicates (as Weil 
remarks) that he read Bia or Bia as the 
dative (the final « is commonly, of course, 
omitted), and took the construction to be 
Bia 8 wai drnpavtw cbeve. 

A corruption that resembles this is Cho. 
967, where I am now convinced that Her- 
mann’s restoration is correct : 


x 7 x l4 > A 
Taxa d€ mavreAns xpdvos ayeierar 
mpoOvpa Swudrwv...., 
Lod , ’ > ‘4 cal 
967 rixa 0 ebtporwroKoira TO Tav 
idetv Opeopevors 
, 8 , a , 3 
peroukot OOpwv tmecodvTar maAw 


2 From stems in a or 7 the formation may be 
called legitimate. In Soph. fr. 122. 1 (Hesych. ii. 
526) jusourdy kodperov rpé0n wéAee should perhaps be 


TIMHOYTON criphOvrov or ritdbvtov Kovpetov 
‘chosen as an honourable sacrifice.’ It looks at any 
rate like a compound such as fepé@utos, mpwrdOuros, 
eldwAduTos. 

3 It gives also ueroinodéuwv, the reason for which 
is that werowodoueiv was a word in late use. The 
schol. had péroixo. 
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M (in which there is a gloss dxotoa after ~*more highly than the other: with regard 


idciv) gives riya 8 ebrpoowrun Koira. The 
meaning is ‘ presently when the palace has 
been purged of the filth it now contains 
(cf. 955 BrAaBav éyyponcbeioav), it will be 
ready for the entry of the rightful owner ; 
and those who have no right in it (uéroior 
Sopwv) shall fall again with a fate of fair 
aspect altogether in the mourners’ eyes.’ 
Opeouar always means ‘to wail,’ and Opeo- 
pévors here means the mourning party, the 
sympathisers with Orestes, the same that 
are described in the meaning phrase 781 
dds TUxas Tuxelv Kupiws TA Gwdppov’ ad! pato- 
pévors ideiv ‘grant O Zeus that fortune fall 
out as it should for those who long to see 
decency restored.’ To them the fall of the 
pérouxot will be a goodly sight. The dative 
depends upon the adjective, as 734 yéAwv 
KevOovo’ én Epyos Sdiarerpaypévois Kaas 
keivyn, Sdpors 5¢ rotede mayxaxas éxet, or what 
is still more pertinent for our passage, Ag. 
1581 where Aegisthus says over the body 
of Agamemnon iddv tov advdpa rovde Kei - 
pevov hirws épot. That illustrates 
what I take to be suggested by the curious 
evtpocwrox of ta ,—a picture of slain bodies 
lying low upon the ground. In Soph. 
El. 1466, when a vision is suddenly dis- 
closed before Aegisthus’ eyes of what he 
assumes to be the dead body of his 
enemy Orestes, he utters, I am inclined to 
think, a similar half-metaphorical expres- 
sion, & Zed, dédopxa pac’, avev POdvov pev 
et? remrwkxos—e 8 Erect vepseois, ov 
A€yw. 
125 xedvds 8& orpardpavtis idwv dvo 
Anpact Svrcods 
’Atpeidas paxiuous 


It is a strange fact that the order of words 
in a Greek sentence has never clearly been 
appreciated. I propose before long to illus- 
trate it with examples and to point out 
some of its important applications; but 
since I am accustomed to rely upon it in 
my reading and require to argue from it in 
my criticisms, I will state it briefly here. 
Each clause or section of a clause in any 
language contains one part which is stressed 


1 ad for ed had been suggested, I now see, by 
Dr. Verrall before I commended it a year ago: Dr. 
Wecklein had omitted it. 

* Tyrwhitt’s reading in place of od, the phrase 
&vev ¢Odvov wey being equivalent to the common otv 
Oeg pty eiweiv or wdvov POdvos améctw. At this rate 
0dvos and véueors refer to the same thing. Those 
who retain the MS. are obliged to refer @@évov to 
jealousy of heaven for some presumption of Orestes, 
and véueois to jealousy of heaven for the presumptuous 
language of Aegisthus. One could not praise such 
writing. 


to the position of the stress, Greek is exactly 
the opposite of English, In English 
normally—as in the sentence I am writing— 
the unemphatic words come first ; they are 
uttered in ‘a monotone, and lead up to em- 
phasis upon the end ; in Greek the emphatic 
are placed first, and the unemphatic follow 
after. Agreeably to this, it is normal in 
English for the subject to precede the pre- 
dicate—‘the man is good’; but in Greek 
they said dyaGos 6 avip. 

This principle I have found the surest 
key of all to understanding Greek ; it will 
unlock at once the sentence now before us. 
All critics have assumed that Ajpacr diocors 
go together; then, seeing that diocovs is 
unsuitable, some have substituted other 
words, as Lobeck morovs, Dindorf icovs. 
The truth is that the words which go to- 
gether are dvo Anpacr: .‘ seeing the twain 
warrior sons of Atreus two in temper.’ 
What enables the sage prophet to identify 
the pair of eagles with the pair of princes 
is that the birds are royal warriors, but one 
KeAawos and the other éforw dpyas—in 
common Janguage peAavaeros and vyapyos 
(Arist. 618" 18). These represent characters 
which correspond to those of Agamemnon 
and Menelaus. ‘The taunt of spiritless- 
ness? or xaxia so often aimed at Menelaus 
(largely based, one may suppose, on the lost 
Epic and Lyric literature) seems to be hinted 
at in v, 420-4; od yap eixds, says Pindar /r. 
81, trav édvrwv dpraLopevwv mapa & éoria 
KabjoGat Kal KaKov Eypev. 

ducoot ’Arpetdar is the common phrase, 
Eur. Hec, 506, 810, Soph. Aj. 57, 947, and 
similarly 390, 960, Philoct. 793, 1024, 
Ag. 43. 


138-163 In considering this passage it is 
important to recognise that it is in the true 
oracular style ; the most vivid representation 
Greek affords of the manner in which his 
inspired message was delivered by a prophet. 
It is proclaimed with a spiritual exaltation 
in a loud and excited tone of voice,* obscured 
in metaphorical and ambiguous language, 
and guarded by a limiting condition : 


3 Journal of Philology xxiii. p. 272: add Quint. 
vi. 30-43. 

4 &xAaytev 211, awéxraygev 165. This is the ex- 
planation of other words, applied to the delivery of 
oracles, as idxew and «éAados and those which are 
technical of them, Aaxetv, dpiaew. Aaxety does not 
mean ‘to say,’ or as Liddell and Scott suppose ‘to 
noise abroad,’ but ‘to utter with a wild, confused, 
and half-articulate cry’ such as comes from the 
victims of a nightmare. Compare for instance Cho. 
35, 5383, Ag. 287. Upon all this subject I shall have 
more another day. 
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xpovw mev dypet [piduou rodw ade KéeAevbos 
ravta, 6¢ TUpywv 
, , ‘ “~ 
xrnvn mpoabe Ta SnpsotAnOH 
poipa Aamd£er mpos 7d Biaov: 
olov my Tis aya OedOev xvepaoy mpotuTéev 
ordp.ov peéya Tpotas 
ld > -~ , > , » e ‘ 
otparwhev' Gkva@ ydp éripBovos” Apres dyva 
Travoicw KUol TaTpos 
139 cfcw MSS. 


olov 7) Kvepaon Means povov dpdlecOar or 
guAaxtéov p7....and this is the saving 
clause which it appears from some amusing 
parodies was proper to a prophecy: A.P. xi. 
163 a wrestler, a pentathlete, and a runner 
come to find out from a pavris which will 
win, ‘mavres’ Ey ‘viKare: wpovov wy Ts 
ge raped, Kai ot Katactpewy, Kat oe apa- 
tpoxaon. In xi. 565 a farmer consults an 
astrologer on his prospects. ‘If it rains 
enough’ is the response ‘and not too much, 
and the furrows are not spoilt by frost, nor 
young shoots crushed by hail, nor the crop 
devoured by deer, and nothing else un- 
favourable befalls from earth or air, I fore- 
tell you a good harvest—povvas defdc6e 
tas axpidas.’ 

For oixw yap éridOovos . . . Casaubon con- 
jectured oikrw. The word is quite super- 
fluous, yet here the chief stress of the sen- 
tence must be placed upon it. It would 
signify in Greek ‘for it is out of compassion 
that Artemis is jealous...’ The same 
objection holds equally against oikw, which 
other objections have been strong enough to 
discredit with most critics. The only way 
you can translate it is to take it in apposi- 
tion to xvoi: ‘for Artemis is wroth against 
the house—her Father’s wingéd hounds for 
sacrificing a poor hare...’ Who does not 
feel that to be most awkward writing? 
Besides, though the two eagles do of course 
in the prophet’s mind symbolize the two 
Atreidae, it is by symbols that he speaks ; 
it is not the part of the soothsayer to be 
scholiast upon his own deliverance: dAAos pev 
6 xpnopwdds, dAAos Se 6 Epunveds. 

What I take the seer to say is this: ‘In 
course of time I see the fall of Priam’s town 
—if only no jealousy from heaven dull the 
great embattled! bit that should hold the 
mouth of Troy—for I have misgivings; 
Artemis is wroth against her Father’s 
wingéd hounds for sacrificing a poor timorous 
hare with all her unborn young.’ Artemis 
is both the befriender of young creatures 
and the patroness cf child-bed; there is 
reason therefore to apprehend that she may 
show resentment. 


1 grparwOey is an epithet ‘limiting’ the metaphor. 
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Then he proceeds (146) ‘But though so 
kindly 2 to all young wild creatures, yet con- 
sent to grant fulfilment of this sign, which 
though partly favourable, is partly never- 
theless untoward.’ 

6xv® yap (= ov Pappo ydp) is in this sense 
"Iwvixerepov and used accordingly by Xeno- 


phon and Sophocles: e.g. Phil. 907. 


178 ‘I can find none’ the Chorus say ‘ to 
put my trust in, but Zeus alone’: 
otk €xw Tpomwerkaoat 
mAnv Aios «i 7d patay ard dpovtidos ayGos 
xpr Barety erntijpus. 
ovd’ doris mdpober Fv péyas, TAP paXYw 

Opace Bpvwv 
ovdev Agar mpiv wv, 
ds 8 emer’ Eu, TpLaKTHpoOsS oiXeTar TLXWV 
Paley says ‘dors cannot be used of a 
definite person,’ and reads ov@’ ds ois 
mapoev hv péyas, ‘neither he who to those 
of old was a god of power’ which leads one 
to expect a different antithesis from ds 3 
éret’ pv. The natural opposition would 
be ov’ os viv. Iam aware that doris may 
be argued for, but probability is very much 
against it, and when we find the sentence 
beginning with 008’ doris, suspicion is con- 
siderably increased. For what is certain is 
that otd doris mapobev or ovd ds Tots 
mapoev could only mean ‘not even he that 
was great aforetime,’ the stress being on 
mapoGev. That is pointless here. The only 
plausible conjecture I have seen is 018’ doris 
(Pauw). The reading I propose, because it 
proceeds by an unexpected path, will be 
somewhat startling at first sight; but it 
appears to me to make a natural and 
effective sentence. For OYAOCTIC I 


merely write OYAOCTIC 


otAds Tis mapoibev Hv pméeyas, Tap- 
paxw Opace Bpiwv 
‘A violent one was great of old, swelling 
with boisterous puissance.’ The metaphor 
throughout is of a combat—rpraxrijpos and 
Tappdaxw, a word which it will be seen in 
the Thesaurus was properly used of the 
pancratiast. ovtAos, the epithet applied by 
Homer to Ares and Achilles, is eminently 
suitable to this turbulent swasher. 

It cannot stand for an argument, but it 
may be suggested not unfairly, that if 
Aeschylus did use this word, he would have 

2 Perhaps récov wep edppwv <de>, Kadd Spdoowr 
Aemrois padepav Acdvrwy, though one rather desider- 
ates efppwv, Kadd, obo’ %poa:. That at any rate 
should be the metre. Kadd, the well-known epithet 
of Artemis, is used here after the usual custom, to 


flatter and conciliate the goddess. 
12 
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recalled that celebrated saying of Xeno- 
phanes (p. 35 Karsten) odAos dpa, obAos Se 
voei, ovAos 5€ 7’ adxover: though the identity 
is only one of sound, for otAos there meant 
OXos. 
405 Aurav 8 dkover pév ovdes Gedv 

tov 8 ériotpopov tay 

par’ ddikwv kabaipet 
may be suggested, though such a position 
of words is rare even in Homer (A 186 rov 
"Extopt wv0ov éviores). Yet in Hum, 487 (as 
it stands) tov eis dravr’ éyo Ojow xpovov is 

> ‘ 9 , 

€lS TOV aTavTa Xpovov. 


702 “IAtw bé Kndos dp6- 
dvupov TeAcooibpwv 
paves nAacev 


nAacev will not bear enquiry. It cannot 
mean ‘drove to Troy’; while if ‘IA is 
translated rightly ‘for Troy,’ jAacey must 
mean, as always, ‘drove away.’ Besides, 
the xjdos was not driven, or even brought, 
to Troy to take vengeance for the xjdos: 
what was brought there was the Grecian 
army ; and it was then the Trojans found 
that “lAim aimewa Idpis od ydmov adAd tw’ 
drav ayayer eivaiav eis Gaddpous ‘EXévay Eur. 
Andr. 103. 7Aacev is a mistake for jrvcer, 
a synonym of éxpavey, égémpagev, éreAciwoev 
‘brought to fulfilment,’ and is constructed 
with dpAwvypov exactly as Soph. Ant. 1178 
TovTos ws ap dpbdov yvvoas: cf. O.C. 454 
taraipal’ apoi PoiBos yvveev wore, O.7'. 166 
nvicar’ éxtoriav pAdya, Hom. +r 567 of p’ 
érupa Kpatvovow. Theb, 870 arnfy... 
em éxpavev. 

The same error was corrected by Reiske 
Eur. Heracl. 788, reading diujvucey édevbepa- 
oa for dujAacev. 


779 Weil reads 


todXoi 8& Bporay 7d Soxeiv e dv 01 
mpotiover 


in place of elvax. The very phrase is used 
by Lucian iii. 274 where he is reminding 
Samippus, who had wished to be a king, 
what the drawbacks of the position would 
have been: émPovAai pupiar kal POovos zapa 
TOV TvVOVTwY Kal picos Kat KoAaKéla, idos dé 
ovdeis GAnOys, GAA mpds Td dos aravres 7} 
mpos THY éAzida edvor Soxodvres €lvat. 
784 Kai cvyxaipovow spovompereis 
ayéAacta mpdcwra Brafopevor 


I agree with Hermann in believing a 
paroemiac to have been lost that contained 
the finite verb; and from the following 
passages I should expect that the purport 
of it was ‘they smile only with the lips’: 
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Hom. O 101 4 8 yéAaccey xeiAcow, od & 
pérwrov éx’ Sppvar kvavéyow lavOy ‘ smiled at 
him with her lips, not with her eyes’ as 
Mr. Stephen Phillips has it. Lucian iii, 
153 mpooierat pév Kal mpooperdua Tots xeiheow 
dxpows, puoret S¢ kai AdOpa rods dddvras diarpie. 
Fronto p. 243 Naber 6 roe yéAws, ovrws 76 
mpiv ddodos elvar wepuKws ws Kal Tos dddvTas 
Tov yeAuvrwr emidenkview, €is TocovToV 7dn 
TEpLeaTHKEV KaKopnxavias Kal évédpas ws Kal Ta 
xethyn xpirrew trav é€ érBovdrs tpooyehuvrur. 
Plaut. Capt. 484 nemo ridet. scivi extemplo 
vem de confecto ger. ne canem quidem 
inritatam voluit quisquam imitarier, saltem, 
si non adriderent, dentis ut restringerent. 
Schol. Plat. Pep. 337 a p. 926 paprore otv 7) 
‘Opnpixov, dev Kal 7 mapoysta, iws éppvn, 
‘pednoe 5¢ Ovpe capdanov pada Toiov’ Tov 
dm’ aitav tov xeAav yéAwta Kal péxpt Tod 
ceonpévar yryvopevov onpaive. (cf. Thes. s.v, 
caipw). But, continues Aeschylus, oi« éon 
Aabeiv Gupara, their eyes bewray them. 


790 ‘At that time,’ say the Chorus, 
‘when you were marshalling an expedition 
for the sake of Helen, I will freely confess 
that you appeared in our sight ill-advised in 
seeking to recover a willing impudence at 
the cost of lives of men’ : 

Oapoos Exovarov 
dvdpace OvyoKover Kopilwv. 


This is Dr. Verrall’s interpretation (‘a 
consenting wanton’), and I have never had 
a moment’s doubt that it was right. 
Curiously enough it so happened that this 
was singled out by two of his critics for 
rejection on the face of it; which shows 
how hard it is for an unfamiliar view to 
win its way. Yet it need not have been 
altogether unfamiliar, for two critics had 
already given its correct meaning to xouilwv 
and referred @dpaos éxovovov to Helen. M. 
Weil suggested ‘Fortasse rijs OyAcias vel 
tale quid excidit, ut hoc dicat poeta: 
feminae audaciam voluntariam (sponte enim 
Helene adulterum secuta erat), 7.e. feminam 
perfidam, virorum morte recuperare conans, 
illustrating xoui{wv by Pind. O. xiii. 58, P. 
iv. 106. Mr. Margoliouth, using the same 
passages and adding Eur. Supp. 275, made 
a further step by taking the text to be 
complete: ‘Helenae impudicitiam J/ibenter 
admissam, non vi coactam, virorum morte 
reducens,’ quoting for the sentiment Eur. 
Tro. 370 sqq. And the final step is made 
by Dr. Verrall, who takes Odpaos éxovoww" 
to be a description of Helen actually 
herself. If it could be used so, it is plainly 
better ; but this is the point where hesita- 
tion may be felt and for which illustration 
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may not be unwelcome. Dr. Verrall says 
‘Nor is Odpoos difficult in itself. Like pioos 
and orvyos, 80 Oapros or Opdcos is used in a 
personal sense (eg. Eur. Andr. 261 & 
BapBapov ov Opéppa Kai oxAnpdv Opdcos), and 
it is of course common as a synonym of 
dvaidea.’ This is perfectly correct; but 
the example is a vocative: would such a 
phrase be used in the third person? Yes, 
where the meaning is sufficiently defined, 
there is not the least objection : ééyyea (voca- 
tive Hom. B 235, E 787) Q 260 ra 8 éddyxea 
mavra AeAerrat. dSveSos Teles (Stob. F/. 40. 8) 
ra 5€ dveidn THs Sypoxpartias év Tots Snpooiots 
tapos (reBappevor eici). Kur. Cycl. 293 7a 
§ ‘EdAdbos Svadpova y’ oveidn (Helen !) Spvéiv 
oik edwxapev. Aesch. Theb. 526 7d yap 
rodews odveidos...Xpiyya. Ar. Ach. 855 
Avoiotparos...XoAapyéwv dveidos. Lycurg. p. 
148. 25 rotrov...rns te ratpidos dvedos yeyevn- 
pevov...Dem. 558. 5, 11. oriyos (voc. Zhe. 
640, Apoll. Rhod. iv. 445) Cho. 1025 pyrépa 
... TaTpoKTovoy piagpa Kat Oedv, atvyos, 530 bd 
arvyous ‘by the loathsome creature,’ A.P. 
vii. 405 BovraAeov és otvyos 1.e. tov Bovza- 
Aov: so probably Cho. 766 dearorov oriye 
‘our hated master,’ cf. deuara Onpov, Onpav 
daxn, Onpecov Sdxos. pioos (voc. Philoct. 991, 
Med, 1312) Ag.1411, Antig. 760 dyere 76 picos, 
Eur. fr. 530. 4 Kumpidos 8¢ pionp’, ’Apxas 
‘AtaAavrn, Hipp. 409, Hum. 73. Forms in 
-pa are commonly so used, as dra0Anpwa Cho. 
1000, tov aipvAwratrov, éxOpov GAnpa Soph. 
Aj. 389, ravoodov kpornua Aacprov yovos fr. 
827, IloAukpdrys 8€..., Adywy te mauTdAnpa 
kai kakyn yA@ooa Aeschrio (Ath, 335d). 
Finally, besides & O6pdcos in Andr. 261, we 
have xpatotoa piv yap (yuvy) oby dpiAnrov 
6pacos (é€sri): so there need be no hesitation 
about the use of the contemptuous neuter 
here. The name has been already named, 
and a Greek audience would not experience 
the least difficulty in understanding what 
was meant. Nothing can have been more 
familiar to them than this view of Helen as 
a ground of discontentment both at home 
and in the camp. It was bad enough that 
men’s blood should be shed for a woman’s 
sake at all (dg. 62, 455, cf. Supp. 486), 
especially when that woman was another’s 
wife (Ag. 455, Achilles in Hom. A 154, I 
327, 339); but for a woman who went off 
with her lover of her own accord (add Eur. 
Andr. 592 sqq.), this was indeed a thing 
intolerable.” 


1 So I understand it; but this explanation does 
not appear to have occurred to editors. 

2 See the Asiatic view of this very matter as re- 
presented by Herodotus i. 4; when women were 
carried off, it was folly to make exertions for re- 
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Another instance of xoyiZew in this case 
is Pind. J. vii. 27. 
1269 éromrevoas b€ we 
Kav Toiode KOopoLs KaTayeAwperny pera 
pirwv in’ éxOpav od dixopporus parnv 
‘having regarded me even in this raiment 
laughed to scorn by foes and friends alike 
without distinction.’ The form of phrase, 
which from its unfamiliarity has occasioned 
a good deal of doubt and alteration, may be 
illustrated by the proverbial sayings éppérw 
piros civ éxOpo (Plut. Mor. 50 Fr, Macar. iv. 
12), opddAAav civ €xOpois Kai Pidous Képdos 
déper and azodoto Kai dirtos civ éxOpoits 
(Macar. vii. 95). Bergk’s reading in Pind. 
viii. 74 wodXois coois (for wodds) Soxet wed’ 
adpovev Biov kopvacénev dpHoBovrAouw: paxavats 
would be just such another phrase, ‘is 
thought not only by fools but by many wise 
men also.’ 

If the original had been 


KaTayeAwperny marnv 
dirwv tr’, €xOpav od dixopporws péra, 
to take this for iz’ ¢yOpév would have been 
a natural error, and to transpose pera and 
parnv a ready expedient for making a 
construction ; but the MS., which throws 
the stress on éy6pav, has a very obvious 
meaning, ‘laughed at now in Argos as before 
at Troy.’ That meaning would have been 
as well expressed by ¢idwv pér’, éxOpav od 
diyopporus tro. 

1432 Kai tyvd’ axovers dpkiwy euov Geuw 
cannot be correct, for dxovers would mean 
‘you hear, ‘you have heard now’; it is 
after the law has been recited that the 
orator says dxoveis Tov vouov, and the same 
is the case invariably with dxoves or KAvets. 
Greek would be xai riv8’ dxovrov (Casaubon) 
as Cho. 498, or axove y’ (Herwerden), or as 1 
suggest dxovoy y' or dxovoe y’ (AKOYCIT), 
as Hum. 306, Soph. 47. 1141. 


1444 aria 5 ovk érpagdarny 
6 pev yap ovTws % O€ To. 
Keirat, pirrtwp Tovd, €nol 8’ ernyayev 
eivas Tapowovnua THs €uAs xAdis. 


The more I look at this, the less I like it. 
In the first place I never saw in genuine 
Greek such an inexplicable collocation of 
genitives as eivis Tis euns xAdjs. But allow 
it, for the sake of argument, to pass; what 
can we suppose it means? As a matter of 
fact, almost every critic supposes something 
different. Paley gives some of the various 


venge, d7Aa yap 5h oti, ei uy avtal éBovAovTo, ovK yr 
npwaCovto. 
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interpretations that have been advanced, to 
which those of Enger and Schneidewin may 
be added, while Wecklein’s Appendix will 
show numerous conjectures. The view which 
I think the most necessary to combat is that 
which makes Clytemnestra say ‘Cassandra 
by her death has added to the enjoyment of 
my bed.’ How has she done it? Revenge 
may have added to Clytemnestra’s enjoy- 
ment of life generally; but how to the 
particular enjoyment she is supposed to 
name? I confess I am unable to perceive. 
If it were so, we should get a reasonable 
construction by reading yAidy ‘triumph,’ 
‘exultation’ as the subject to éryyuyev. 

But the aesthetic objection is too strong. 
There are few women, however dissolute, 
abandoned, shameless, that I can imagine 
making so hideous an avowal; and I am 
sure that the Clytemnestra of Aeschylus is 
not among them. How far her guilty con- 
nexion with Aegisthus was a motive to her 
act, is a question asked by Pindar (P. xi 22), 
but not answered,—as indeed you could not 
answer it ; and Aeschylus with rare artistic 
judgment leaves us to conjecture. But it 
is a motive not admitted by herself at all; 
never admitted, I imagine, even to her own 
mind. Her justification, asserted before and 
after (1395-7, 1402-5, 1412-20, 1433-4, 
1524-31, 1554) in the plainest and most 
solemn terms, is righteous vengeance for her 
daughter’s life: Aegisthus is her ‘sym- 
pathetic!’ friend and ally, who will continue 
to light the fire upon her hearth. That is 
all she says; all, surely, that any woman 
could say. The reticence of the expression is 
in the strongest contrast with the frank and 
emphatic declaration that immediately pre- 
cedes it. But having made that declaration, 
she then permits herself to vent in passionate 
invective the jealous hate and fury of an 
injured wife. 

Among the passages collected by Blom- 
field to illustrate zapoWwvynpa is a fragment 
of Aristophanes (Ath. 368 c) racas yuvacgiv 
€€ évds ye Tov Tpdrov waTEp Tapowis porxds 
éoxevacpevos. That, as he observes, ‘ ap- 
prime huc facit’; ‘nempe zapowis erat 
ferculum delicatum, quod praeter solitos 
cibos apponebant: gallice, entremets.’ But 
yet he missed the meaning, for he reads 
with Musgrave yAdj. No, the phrase is 
not only in the same direction, but abso- 





1 This is the nearest equivalent of ed ppovdy euol 
1437, as in other places, ¢.g. Ag. 283, Cho. 770.—In 
1654 where she implores him to refrain from blood- 
shed, the appeal is by her love for him, & @fArar’ 
avipav ; but that is a different thing from talking of 
her evv® with him to the public. 





lutely parallel. What the porxds is in re- 
lation to the wife and husband, that, she 
says, was Cassandra in relation to Aga- 
memnon and herself ; this woman was civijs 
mapopavnua THs éuns, to the bed that be- 
longed by right to me. The phrase is not 
the accusative and object to éryyayev, but 
the nominative and subject of it—or better, 
perhaps, it is in apposition to the previous 
nominative 7 d€ ro. And it follows that 
the object must be yxAdnv : 
aria 8° ovk érpagarnv: 

6 pev yap ovtws: 4 8€ TOL... 

Keirat, pirytwp Tovd, éwol 8’ éernyayev, 

eivis tapopovnpa THs éuns, xALdHv. 

To appreciate the construction of the 
passage it should be understood that she is 
contemplating the relations that all three 
have held to one another, and gloating with 
sardonic joy upon their,different issues ; and 
these things are expressed by closely-knit 
antitheses: ‘Low lies the wronger of his 
wife ; and she, his paramour (1439 sqq.), 
lies there beside him. They have met with 
their deserts ; for thus it is with him; and 
she, that was his lover, is laid low—she, 
that chose to trespass upon my wifely rights, 
hath but afforded me the exquisite delight 
of triumph.’ That is how they have sever- 
ally come off ; herself alone is left victorious 
at all points. 

A new force, that before was lacking, is 
now gained by giAnrup rovdc ; it is directly 
balanced by civijs tapofuvnua rhs evs, and 
it may well be that the active word was 
selected with the intention of conveying 
Clytemnestra’s view of Cassandra, as an 
enemy who had dared to side with Aga- 
memnon, and had thereby offered a chal- 
lenge to herself. 

érayew is used by Pindar thus, like ém- 
dotvac: P. viii. 64 to Apollo, ro péev peyirrov 
ro0t xappdtwv wTacas, otk b¢ mpdabev 
dpwaXdeay doow... emayayes: cf. O. ii. 10, 
41, Soph. 4j. 1189. 

The schol. has ryv éx repiovoias tpvdiy, 
which Blomfield took to be an explanation 
of zapoyovnna merely. It must have in- 
cluded yAcdjs, for of that word rpvdy is 
the grammarians’ regular equivalent?’ (see 

2 When I was studying scholia first, and reading 
those on Sophocles, I came upon rpupav Kal évaBpby- 
ecOa: (without a lemma) on 0. 7. 1070, and turned at 
once to see whether the text was xAlew or xArdav. 


I found ratrnv 8 éare mAovolw xalpew yéver, It is 
against all probability that xalpew should have been 
the lemma; but of XAI€EIN those are the proper 
explanations: ¢.g. Pind. 0. x. 99 xAidéoa 5¢ porrd: 
schol. p. 256 avri ~od tpupaoa, evaBpuvouevn. Nauck 
for the same reason had conjectured xaidav. It is 
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Ruhuken Zim. 276 = 230, Moeris 408 = 370) : 
thus (to quote passages some of which will 
at the same time illustrate the sense of 
lucuriating triumph) Aesch. Supp. 925 
“BAAnow éyxAtes, 242  xAiovra, schol. rtpv- 
gavra, Cho, 137 év. . . révowwt xALovow, schol. 
tppacw. Hesych. ’EyyAle: évrpuda. XA: 
Opvrra: P.V. 1003 yArdav Eorxas rots mapotor 
mpaypact: schol. tpvpav, dvierba. Soph. 
Trach. 281 imepxdiovtes: schol. trepevrpr- 
gyoavres. 

xAdnv was conjectured by Auratus, but it 
is unfortunately impossible to know how he 
understood the sentence. M. Weil, to whose 
judgment and penetration I am accustomed 
in such a case to look with hope, now reads 
(after Karsten) Ooivns tapowavnpa rHod eivijs 
xAdyv. But in his edition of 1861 he had been 
upon the track that I have followed: ‘ Vul- 
gata per breviloquentiam a graeco sermone 
non abhorrentem, bis cogitato rapowwvypa, 
fortasse sic expediri potest, ut Agamemno 
dicatur quam sibi adduxerit eivjs tapowavnpa, 
Clytaemnestrae adduxisse rapowovynpa yAdjs.’ 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon the objec- 
tion to the sentence this would make; but 
there alone is the suggestion to be found 
that by eivis zapopwvnua might be meant 
Cassandra. 


1479 ék rod yap Epws aiparodoxos 
veiper Tpeperar, mpiv kaTadygat 
To maAavov dxos, véos Txap. 


veipen tpéherac may be, I think, a corruption 
of a compound veipirpodetrar, like oxiat- 
popetoOar: cf. vuxrnyopeioGac Theb. 29. To 
write it as we find it would be the natural 
tendency of a copyist ; thus we get in MSS. 
dye kvjpwv schol. Pind p. 312 (/r. 82) for 
dyxikpnuvov, ovice modAw Simonides in 
Plat. Prot. 346 c for dvnovrodw, Kappa 
SiavAov Telestes in Ath. 637 a for 
kapdiavdov: while for the strengthened 
form of the verb they tend to write the 
simple form ; thus (to take a case in which 
this often happens) in Eur. fr. 1063. 5 for 
dvaotpwpwpevn (Gesner) the MSS. of 


possible, indeed, to conceive and argue that Sophocles 
night wish to suggest éare xaipew ‘let her go’; but 
no one ever saw that word so glossed; and xAfew is 
the most appropriate word in this connexion: ¢.g. 
Eur. fr. 986 mAodtp xAidaoa, P.V. 918 mAovt@ bia- 
Opurrouevwy (evtpypevtwy schol.)...yévva peyaduvo- 
evo, 
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Stobaeus and Choricius vary between dvac- 
tpopwpevn and avactpepopuevy. 

The form might also be veipirpadetra:, as 
oxtatpadeirar. This word too supplies an 
example of the tendency to break up com- 
pounds : in Stob. Flor. 97. 17 (Eur. fr. 546, 
8) there is a v.l, oxia rpopovpevos. 

1573 To save space I will give at once 
what I believe to have been the history of 
our text: 


KTEdVWV TE {LEPOS 
drdxpy 

Bawov éxovon Tav érapkés enory’ 

adAnAoPovovs 

pavias peAdOpwv adedrovon. 
The next step was wav dmdxpy "pory’: but 
since wav amdxpy cannot be constructed 
together, wav was taken to be a predicate ; 
and that necessitated a connecting particle 
in the following clause: and so we get 
Ktedvov Te pépos Baroy éxovon wav, aroxpn 
pod’... The rhythm alone is enough to 
show that cannot be genuine; but to 
confirm my view that this was supposed to 
be the construction, cod. f has actually 
that punctuation, a comma after wav. I 
had long looked with suspicion upon dzoxpy, 
for it is a prose word, not a poetical, and 
neither in Epic, Lyric, or Tragedy is ever 
used at all. Thus it would be a natural 
synonym for explanatory purposes: Moeris 
p. 262 Od amyjpxer avti rod ovK azéxpn, 
’"Apiotoparvys TloAvidw. But poetry uses 
dpx® and compounds, verbs and adjectives, 
as Ag. 390 dmnpavrov wor’ amapxetv, Pers. 
240 zAotros agapxys, A.P. x. 76 zXodrov 
éxev €OéXw Tov émdpxiov, Anon. (Suid. 
IlaAapndys) «in por Bioros TaveTapKtos 
‘all-sufficient.’ And so here I believe that 
Aeschylus (who has zavapxeis Theb. 152) 
wrote waverapKés eno’... . while 
the copyist, after the habit of such with 
unexpected compounds, made two words of 
it. In Jambl. Vit. Pyth. § 147 Cobet Coll. 
Crit. p. 378 for 1d Xeyopevov wav adAnbés 
restored zavaAnOés, and the tendency is seen 
in Theb. 709 where zavdAnOet was the first 
attempt at TTANAAHOH. 
suitable : Plat. Prot. 346 c éya, & Tirraké, 
ov da Taira oe Weyw Ori ciut Pidooyos, éret 
éuovye eSapxet Os... Pherecrat. 145. 17. 
GAN’ obv Enorye xoUTOs V aroxpav avyp. 

W. HEADLAM. 


époye is quite 
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ON SOPHOCLES, AJAX, 839-842. 


1, 839. xai opas kaxovs kaxiora Kai TavwA€Opous 
évvaprdceav’ Gotep cicopao’ ene 
Lol , A 
avrorpayn TintovrTa, THs alrorpayeis 
mpos Tov dirlorwv éxydvwv dAoiaro. 
ir’, & taxelar troivimoi t ’Epwies, 
4 ‘ “4 , ~ 
yeverOe, pr peiderbe, ravdipov orparov. 


Most of the editors, including Campbell, 
reject these four lines. Hermann, Jebb and 
one or two others retain the first two. 
Against the consensus of names of such 
weight one hesitates to form or express an 
opinion. It seems to me, however, that the 
proofs of spuriousness would require to be 
both different and stronger before we give 
up any part of the passage. 

It is not absolutely necessary that éxyovwv 
above which there is an erasure in L 
should be wrong. Still we seem to have a 
right to expect Ajax’s imprecation, uttered 
just before his death, to be, more or less, 
prophetic. So familiar to poet and his 
hearers was the tragic ending of the chief 
of Ajax’s enemies, Agamemnon, who was 
not slain but revenged by his son. 

Ought we not, instead of éxydvwv, to read 
éyyevav or, perhaps, éyyovwv, which would 
remove the difficulty? Agamemnon at least 
was slain by his nearest kindred. This 
cannot be said of Menelaus; yet the ap- 
plication of the statement is no more partial 
than that of 1. 838 where Ajax says his life 
is blasted by the Atridae, never naming 
Odysseus. But there need be no difficulty 
as to the use of plural for singular in Greek 
tragedy. Of éyyevys used asa noun 0.7. 1168 
and 0.C’. 1167 (see also rots év yéve at 0.7’. 
1430) are good instances which the analogy 
of ovyyevys strengthens. The second read- 
ing éyyovwy is approved by Prof. Campbell 
who ‘is inclined to think that éyydvwv rather 
than éyyevov is the true reading, whether 
the whole passage is interpolated or not.’ 
The word éyyovos had been discarded by 
scholars as a mere MS. variant for é«yovos 
but the use of such substantives as droyovos, 
émlyovos, Exyovos, Tpoyovos, TVyyovos, Seems to 
support its existence. The word is retained 
by Campbell and Jowett in Plato, Rep. 
364 E. Its use seems somewhat vague, 
wavering between ‘grand-child,’ which is 
the meaning given by Hesychius, and 
‘ blood-relation ’ of any kind. 

The Scholiast in L says: ras airordayeis: 
ratta voleverbai gaow sroBAnbevra pds 
capyveav tov Aeyouevwv. The lemma ris 


avrorpayeis would seem to show that the 
use of airoodayeis twice in one line was 
what raised suspicion: I suppose these 
ancient critics intended to reject line 842 
also.! It will be noted that the Scholiast 
himself expresses no opinion. I believe the 
Scholiast had éyyevév or éyyovev in his text, 
for he remarks, rotro dréBy ta ’Ayapeuvove 
id yap tov piAtatwv awaddero. He would 
certainly not have failed to comment on 
éxyévov. Even the Scholia recentiora make 
no reference to it, but Triclinius, whose 
date is about 1300 a.p., does so, and defends 
éxyovwy as reasonable. 

[Since this paper was written, I find that 
Blaydes mentions éyyevav as a conjecture 
adopted by Seyffert. | 

As to the proofs of spuriousness from the 
language, (1) iAwros. There are too many 
dra€ Aeyopueva in Sophocles (some fifty words 
in Ajax alone are peculiar to Sophocles or 
copied by later writers only) to let this 
weigh much. Professor Campbell writes 
to me: ‘ There is no point in calling Cly- 
temnestra and Aegisthus ¢iAuoror éyyeveis to 
Agamemnon.’ Yet éyyevys is used of the 
nearest relatives and @iAvoros is naturally 
coupled with it as piAraros is, with express 
force, coupled with éxyovo. at 0.7. 1474. 
Moreover Clytemnestra is always regarded 
as the principal figure in the murder of 
Agamemnon, and Aegisthus as a mere 
accomplice. (2) ras occurs in Aeschylus, 
both in lyrics and in trimeter. Why 
should an interpolator make choice of so 
many unusual words or uses? This is not 
the way of interpolators, whose boldness is 
less in language than in matter, which is 
detected by its own incongruity. 

(3) The use of airoopayys in two senses 
in the same line, though not without parallel 
in Sophocles, is bold indeed, too bold, I 
think, for an interpolator. It seems to me 
an audacity of genius which it would take a 
poet to strike out. The circumstances in 
which Ajax speaks must be borne in mind. 
‘The slayer’ stands firm fixed in the 
ground: before hurling himself upon its 
point, the hero curses the enemies who 


1 Even had he quoted the name of Didymus, 
Alduuds pnow, as he does at Ant. 46, the verdict 
would hardly be final. The reason which led Didy- 
mus to reject Ant. 46 (see Jebb’s excellent note) is 
instructive as an example of the Higher Criticism 
and its arbitrariness in the year 10 B.c. 

2 See list in Campbell’s smaller edition. Vol. I. 
p. xlvii. 
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have brought him to this pass. May the 
Furies overtake them and may their lives 
come to like horror of sudden destruction 
with his own! 

Jebb remarks regarding such compounds 
as aidevrns, abroxrovos, abrorpayys: avTopovos, 
‘the object of the deed may be one’s own 
life or another’s. This ambiguity of the 
compound is illustrated by Antig. 1175. 


AT. abroxetp 8’ aipdooerat. 
, , > ‘ > , , " ’ 
XO. zorepa tatpwas 7) TpOS OLKELAS XEPOS ; 


In these compounds airds bears also the 
special meaning ‘done by kindred’: so 
avdevrns Hum. 212: adroxrovos Eur. Med. 
1254: adrodoves Aesch. Theb. 850, Agam. 
1059 : atrovpyia Hum. 322, as well as many 
instances in Sophocles. 

abrorpayys having the double meaning of 
(1) ‘self-slain’ and (2) ‘slain by kindred,’ 
it is apparent what force it gathers here by 
its immediate repetition in the second sense 
‘unnaturally slain.’ 

[Indeed, the pliancy of meaning of these 
compounds is remarkable, as seen in adroxto- 
vowvte, Antig. 56 which all scholars, except 
Prof. Jebb, render ‘slaying each other.”! 
This meaning of reciprocity which might 
easily come as an extension of the second 
meaning, ‘slain by kindred’ (in case of 
mutual slaughter amounting to ‘slain by 
each other’) seems undoubted, e.g. abroxep 
at Antig. 172. 

maicavres TE Kal 
wANYEVTES AUTOXELPL TV pido pare ; 


also adroxrovos in Aesch. Zheb. 681 and 805 
and especially 7b. 735 


> ‘ > , ’ 

érevdav QUTOKTOVWS 6 
> foe , 

avToodixrot Gavworr. | 


So much may be said for the appropriateness 
» , . 

of avtoogayys here. Again, how character- 

istic of Sophocles (as it is, to some extent, 

of all tragic poets) is his fondness for 

repeating « word in order to gain emphasis 

or enforce contrast. Such instances as 


Ouripa kaw@ Kawvov ev metAWpaTt, Trach. 613, 
or El. 742 or 


1 We may compare dnt. 145, xa’ abroiv | dixpareis 
Adyxas orhoavre, Where abroivy stands for adAAhAow. 
The tragic poets had no need to strain the force of 
words formed with airés for lack of ordinary com- 
pounds bearing this meaning: cf. Aesch. 7'hed. ére- 
AevTacav bm’ aAAaAoPdvots Xepolv. The reciprocal 
force of adroxrovodyte at 1. 56 is further emphasized 
by the compound éraAAfAow where ém- intensifies 
the sense of mutuality. 
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SixaLer Tov ayapov yapov maAa 
a , ; 
TexvouvTa Kai Texvovpevov.—O.T7. 867. 


show how the tendency has fixed itself in his 
style. In Sophocles, says Professor Camp- 
bell (Essay on L. § 44) ‘this tendency seems 
to have been unusually strong...A word once 
used is apt to be repeated in a different 
connexion and even with a _ different 
meaning. We may refer to the instances 
given by Campbell cdzd. under f and g. See 
also those in § 37 on Oxymoron and parallels 
from Shakespeare there quoted. Almost 
parallel to the instance we are discussing is 
Antig. 1266 véos véw Siv popw...€Baves, ‘ thou 
hast died young by a strange doom.’ <Ac- 
cording to the usage of Sophoeles avro- 
odayeis is far more effective here than a 
participle clause would have been. How 
effective a repeated word in the same line 
may be we see from such a passage as 
Milton’s 


Seasons return but not to me returns 
Day or the sweet approach of even or morn. 


What other word would not have been less 
effective here ? 

4. Again, Prof. Jebb says ‘The two 
verses, 841-2, confuse the construction 
since womep ciaopaa ene (sc. Evvaptacbevra) 
refers to what precedes while tas in 841 
refers to orep. This criticism, in which 
all editors join, I venture to think super- 
fluous. We ought to put a colon after 
éwaprdceav. Triclinius’s criticism is just 
enough: dia rodro d€ Kal Koppatixovy Kai 
dovoerov éroinoe TovTo, du TO elvar edyiv. 
Tas yap €dxas ovTw Toeicbar ciwfapev. The 
so-called ‘“asyndeton” is merely the ap- 
position or co-ordination of clauses, not 
infrequent with do7ep.2 Moreover, the 
absence of a conjunction well suits the 
vehemence of the speaker: to read ywozep, 
as Paley does, would greatly weaken the 
expression. (True asyndeta are frequent 
in Ajax, as at 115, 164, 581, 714, 811, 896, 
1105). It is difficult to follow Hermann, 
Jebb and Palmer, who retain the first two 
lines, in understanding (with Jebb) évvapzac- 
Gevra after éué, which is at best a strained 
use of language or (with Palmer) a proleptic 
mavwrebpov. Is it like the proud self- 
righteousness of Ajax to compare the doom 
of shame and ruin (xaxovs Kaxiora,...7avwr€- 
Opovs) which he prays the Furies to bring on 


? Two excellent instances are at Republic, p. 557 c, 
Gonep iuariov macw kvOeot wemoixthuévov, oftw Kal 
airn...narAlorn kv paivoiro, and 497 B, domep fevixdy 
oréepua...piret kparovmevoy iévat, oUTw Kal K.7.A. 
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his enemies with his own fate, terrible as he 
knows it to be? From his own lips would 
not such a coupling of himself, even in 


doom, with those whom he loathes, jar upon 
us? Besides, how feeble and frigid after 


that outburst (kaxois...gvvapraceav) and 
with how sudden a fall, like an arrow 
dropping to earth in mid flight, would come 
the conclusion domep cicopdc’ gue! The 
Furies need not be asked to ‘see’ the ruin 
which their own hands are even now bring- 
ing to pass. And does not the dying 
passion of Ajax require from the gods some 
doom even more terrible than his own for 
his undoers ? 

The brief imprecation xat odas...évvap- 
maceav, followed by the abrupt and even 
more bitter one, doep...dAoiaro, is not only 
far stronger but also more in harmony with 
the deep resentment of Ajax against those 
who, he feels, have driven him to his death. 

No! the four lines hang together. If the 
first two are to be rejected, so must the last 
two. 

Not only is this last speech of Ajax’s 
weakened by the loss of these lines but its 
connection is destroyed. . To omit 839-842 
makes Ajax pass at once from saying that 
‘his life is blasted by the Atridae,’ of whom 
he says not a word, to the prayer to the 
Furies to glut their wrath on the whole 
army. It seems to me a psychological im- 
possibility that Ajax should thus pass at 
once from the mere mention of the Atridae 
and their work to the curse on all his 
fellow-soldiers. Without the passionate and 
vindictive outburst in ll. 839-842 to lead up 
to it and excuse it, that curse becomes only 
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a weak and meaningless ferocity. I venture 
to think that Sophocles could not have so 
written. i 

Were we to omit 839-842 and accept the 
second invocation to the ‘Erinyes swift 
and vengeful’ immediately following the 
first to the ‘Erinyes far-striding and 
dread,’ to my feeling the address to 
the Sun would then follow the imprecation 
too abruptly. In fact, would not some 
expansion of the prayer, pi deidecbe 
mavoypov otpatov be necessary to preserve 
the balance of the speech ? 

It is worth noting that Professor 
Campbell who rejects these lines in his 
edition and still thinks them ungenuine, 
writes to me that he considers them 
‘spirited’ and has ‘often felt tempted to 
defend them.’ 

Both in language, in structure and in 
the whole colour of the style these lines 
are, I venture to think, thoroughly 
Sophoclean. Moreover, they are in harmony 
with Ajax’s character ;—noble, even too 
sensitive to his own honour and the shame 
of his downfall, yet unforgiving to his foes 
and deaf to friends entreating, he knows 
and tastes the full horror of his end yet 
moves unfaltering towards it. These words 
might come from the heart of the Ajax of 
the Nekuia who, when the other ghosts 
crowded round Ulysses, ‘alone stood aloof, 
being still angry because of the victory’ 
and even after Ulysses’ noble appeal to 
him, still ‘answered never a word but 
passed on to Erebos after the other spirits 
of the dead.’ 

Joun Masson. 


A SUGGESTION ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GREEK OPTATIVE. 


THe term ‘potential’ as applied to the 
optative with ay is elastic, not to say vague. 
Strictly speaking, one may venture to think, 
it should be applied only to that phase of 
the optative with adv which is equivalent to 
the optative of divacGa. with av and the 

, infinitive of the verb in question (Avon av 
=Svvaiunv av dAvew). Besides this the op- 
tative with av has often a plain desiderative, 
or inclinative force, being then equivalent to 
the optative of BovAccba (or e6éAev) with 
av and the infinitive of the verb in question, 
or to itself plus 7déws (Avouue av = Bovdoipnnv 
av Avew, or 7d€ws dv Avo). In other cases 
a condition, more or less formally expressed, 





is emphasised, and the optative may be 
termed ‘conditional’ or ‘contingent.’ This 
use seems readily derivable from the desi- 
derative, or inclinational, use. (Cf. Eng. 
‘would.’) The optative of polite request 
(A€yous dv) seems to have similar affinities, 
though it differs from the optative of inclin- 
ation, in that the inclination or desire is 
that of the speaker, not that of the subject 
of the verbal form. The change from the 
first to the second person, as well as lin- 
guistic parsimony, is responsible for this 
shift. Thus A€yors av=Bovdoipny av oe AE 
yew, or Kal’ ydovav dav por Aé€yous. (One 
thinks here of Sophocles Ant. 70, where 
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dopevns would certainly be an improvement 
on #5ews, though 7déws may be from Sopho- 
cles’ hand.) 

These severai uses of the optative with 
dv, which correspond to older optatives 
without ay (ov-optatives) in the same senses, 
are, I venture to think, derivable from 
certain uses of the py-optative. This does 
not, of course, imply dissent from the view 
that the differentiation of the p7-optative 
and the ov-optative in Greek is proethnic ; 
it means merely that one can trace the 
process of differentiation in Greek forms 
alone. (See my remarks on the subjunctive 
and optative in ‘Some Remarks on the Moods 
of Will in Greek,’ Zrans. Am. Philol. Assoc. 
xxvi. [1895], Proceedings of Special Session, 
1894, pp. 1.—Ix.) 

The precative use of the optative may 
well be taken as its most primitive use. It 
will appear on a moment’s consideration 
that this use belongs primarily to only two 
persons, the first and the third. Thus, 
AdBoupe (un AdBorpr) = dds por AaBetv (dds ror 
pi AaBeiv) and AdBou (ux AdBor) = dos (jor) 
aitov AafBeiv (u» AaBeiv). Thus prayer for 
oneself and prayer for another are ex- 
pressed. 

The answer to such prayers may conceiv- 
ably be expressed by AdBors (ot AdBors) = 
didwpd cor AaBeiv (od dSidwyt vor AaPetvy) and 
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Aad Bor (od AdBor). The reflex (the answer to 
the prayer as reported by the recipient of 
such answer) would take the forms AdBouu 
(ov AaBoyn) and AGBor (od AdBor), or in the 
latter case, if addressed to the person for 
whom the prayer had been otfered, AaBors 
(ob AdBors). 

The desiderative use of the optative— 
Avot (od Adour) = BovAopar (od BovAopa) 
Avew—will naturally appear (like the 
future) in all persons. (The peculjar turn 
given to the second person of the av-optative 
has been discussed above). Here we have 
the origin of the optative of inclination in 
what might be called a secularised prayer. 

The reflex of the precative mentioned 
above—AdBorwr (ob AaBouwt)—may be re- 
garded as an expression of ability (or 
inability). Thus AdBoyuw (ob AadBoupr) = 
dvvapat AaPetv (od Sivapar AaBetv). Here we 
have the potential optative in the narrower 
sense indicated above. 

The former BovAo‘pyv (dv) AaBeiv =da- 
Boy (dv) and dvvaiunv (av) AaPety = AaBoune 
av, instead of BovAopar AaBeiv and divapac 
AaBeiv show a natural assimilation. In 
Attic Greek BovAowar AaBetv and dsvvapya 
AaPev represent rather AjWouat 

Mortimer Lamson Eart.e. 

Barnard College. 


ON THE MS. TRADITION OF ALZ7'VA. 


Extracts on Aetna, D’Vrv. x. 1, 6, 6, p. 40. 


P. 36 Cornelii Seweri Aetna in m. Apol- 
lonius apud Philostrat. 1. v. 

ib, 7 properent in m. properant. 

p. 37, 2 adversum in m. aversum. 

p. 38 deletur, nota marg. victor. 

p. 41, 8 vicwa in m. vinela. 

p. 44, 9 imbres in m. yris. 

ib. 20 jacent in m. latent. 

ib. 25 nunc in m. tot. 

ib. 26 magna in m. magis. 

p. 45, 3 taceant in m. vaceant. 

ib. T dignissima in m. ditissima. 

ib. 10 caussae in m. curae. 

ib. 11 et dolia in m. ut dolia. 

6. 16 occulto in m. occultwm. 


(Gyr.) 


(Gyr.) 


ib. 18 animumgue in m. onimosque. (Gyr.) 
ib. 20 ewertimus in m. euerrimus. 

ib. 26 concrescant in m. cur crescant. 
p46, 5 wna in m. unda. 

ib, 6 curas in m, awras. 


p. 48, 16 aut aquilone, &e., in m. Virgil. 

p. 49, 20 wera in m. sera. 

tb. 22 robore in m. rohora. (Le Clerc.) 

ib. 26 et potes, &c., in m. Plautus. 

p. 50, 17 zacet in m. tiacens. 

2b. 22 dicitur, &c., in m. superest. 

ib. 23 exstineta super: testisque Neapolim. 
Corrigitur : exstin super testisque cta: 
+testissuje-qu6- Neapolin. 


p. 51, 27 et tuto in m. e tuto. (Scal.) 
p. 52, 4 sopita et in m. scobis iis. 
7b. 15 curtis in m. curvis. (D'Orv.) 


p. 53, 4 cunctis in m. unco. 

7b. 15 whi certo in m. certo sibt. 

ib. 18 portam in m. formam. 

2b. 19 tenet in m. tener. 

tb. 21 vultw perdidit igneis in marg. vultum 
perdidit igni. (igne Scal.) 

p. 54, 2 et bt in marg. igni. (ab ignt Scal.) 

16. 7. plumbt in m. plumbum. (Le Clerc.) 
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ib. 22 nostro fervet moderatior usu in m. 
nostros fervet moderatus in usus. 

ib. 27 trementeis in m. frementeis. 

ib. 29 fama in m. forma. (Wolf.) 

p- 55,5 Ogygus corrigitur Ogygiis. 

ib. 6 que in m. quae. 

ib. 17 carmen in m. crimen. 

2b. 18 vestra en in m. vestras. 

ib. 19 evocat in silvis, &c., in m. Devocet in 
silvis, at. 

ib. 21 victis in m. multis. 


ib. 26 parte in m. arte. (Scal.) 
tb. 29 velatusque in marg. Cicer. 

p. 56, 7 excanduit in m. incanduit. 

tb. 11 torquet in m. torpet. (Scal.) 


ib. 14 tremebant in m. tremendum. 
(Jacob, Munro.) 
tb. 18 stulta in m. summa. 
ib. 20 nimium in m. minimo. (Auratus.) 
tb. 25 Concrepat ac in marg. Concremat ah. 
(Auratus.) 
ib. 27 Amphinomus... fortes in m. Amphi- 
onus... sorties. 
ib. 29 senemque in m. senilem. 
ib. 30 ehew in m. aevo. 
p- 57,13 dleque se posuit in m. tlos seposuit. 
ib. 15 vere... tura in m. purae... rura. 
purae Haupt, rura Heinsius. 


These variants on Aetna are drawn from 

MS. D’Orville 195 = Auct. x. 1, 6, 6 (17073 in 
Madan’s Catalogue), containing on p. 1 this 
superscription ‘Notae et emendationes Petri 
Pithoei in librum, cui titulus est Epigram- 
mata & poematia vetera, Parisiis 1590 in 
12.2. The MS. was written in the first’ half 
of the eighteenth century (Madan): but it 
appears to be a bona fide copy of notes and 
emendations either actually in Pithou’s own 
hand, or believed to be so. Some of the 
variants are interesting as identical with 
those of scholars long after Pithou ; others 
as perfectly new suggestions which appear 
to be of value in desperately corrupt pas- 
sages. I will mention them in order, taking 
Munro’s edition as the standard text. 
252 The Cambridge MS. C has Et quae 
nunc miranda tulit natura notare, D’Orv. 
gives Et quae tot. This seems better than 
the so-called Gyraldinian reading Quaeque 
in ea. 


253 C has 
Haec nobis magna adfinis caelestibus astris. 


Gyr. is said to have had magis. Whether 
right or wrong, D’Orv. here agrees with 
Gyr. 


259 Tum demum ules taceant inopesque re- 
lictae. 
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So C. Gyr. huwmilesque iacent, whence 
Matthiae (1797) conj. wiles caceant as D’Orv. 


266 Grata lewis cruciant animos et corpora 
causae. C. 
Bahrens (1872) conj. curae: and so D’Orv, 
267 Horrea uti saturent tumeant et dolea 
musto. 
So C. The reported reading of Gyr. is 
tumeant ut; and so D’Orv. 


276 (258) Scrutamur rimas et uertimus omne 
profundum. 
So C. euerrimus is a late eighteenth cen- 
tury conj. of Schrader’s. 


282 Concrescant animi penitus seu forte 
cauernae. 
So C. Scaliger corrected concrescant to 
cur crescant,and so D’Orv. Probably Pithou 
took it from Scaliger’s edition. 


291 Praecipiti delecta sono premit una fugat- 

que. C. 
unda Scaliger: and so D’Orv. probably from 
Scal. 


292 Torrentes auras pulsataque corpora 
denset. 

curas is in Scaliger’s 1572 edition, and was 

left uncorrected by him. The right reading 

auras is not only in C, but in Rehd. and 

most MSS. as well as Ald. 1517. 


399 Vera tenaxque data est sed maxima causa 
mola acris. C. 


The v.l. Sera is new. 


401 Quem si forte manu teneas ac robore 

cernas. C. 
robora is a conj. of Le Clerc (Gorallus): and 
so D’ Orv. 


424 In cinerem jputresque iacit delapsus 
harenas 

iacens is strange ; it is not an improvement, 
and can hardly be a modern emendation. 
Did Pithou draw it from a lost codex? It 
is not one of the variants of Gyr. The real 
doubt in this passage is between zacit of C 
and tacet of Rehd. and Arund. For iacens 
there can be no place: but its futility makes 
it noticeable. 


429 Dicitur insidiis flagrans enarea quon- 


dam 

Nunc extincta super testisque neapolin 
inter 

Et Cumas locus. C. 


Very remarkable are the notes of D’Orv. 
here (1) on 429 in m. superest (2) on 430. 
I take the two as mutually explaining each 
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other: that is to say, the reading of the 
MS. from which Pithou drew the v.l. of 
430 as I have copied it from D’Orv. was in 
some way confused, particularly in -cta of 
tincta being separated from ¢in- ; and super- 
est was written in the margin of the line 
before (429). This appears to me a strong 
confirmation, of my conjecture in vol. ii. 
of the Corpus now editing by Prof. Postgate 
Nunc exstincta [diu] superestque Neapolin 
inter. Another conj. of mine uncis (508) 
published in the Journal of Philology in 
1887 p. 309 nearly coincides with D’Orv. 
unco, Where MSS. give cunctis. 


465 Ht tuto speculaberis omnia collis C. 
e tuto Seal. and so D’Orv. 


476 Asperior sopitaes et quaedam sordida 

Jaex est C. 
Scobis tis seems to be new, but is not a good 
correction, 


487 Quippe nihil reuocat curtis nihil ignibus 
obstat C. 

curuis (D’Orv.) is a correction made inde- 

pendently by D’Orville himself, and also by 

Munro. (1867). 

519 Quae tripidat certe werum tibi pignore 
constat. 

D’Orv. has uerum certo sibi, wrongly, but 
sibi looks like a corruption of the genuine 
reading ¢ibi, which is only to be found in C, 
of which MS. Pithou had no knowledge. 
Rehd, has Quae trepidant uerum ubi pignore 
constat, and so Arund., except that it gives 
ibi for uwbi. Both omit certo, and even C 
has certe wrongly. Whence did Pithou 
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draw certo and sibi? certo is in Scal. who 
prints uerum ubi certo p.c., but Pithou may 
have got it from a MS., since it is found in 
Sloan 777 ; or possibly certo may come from 
Scaliger, siti was Pithou’s own conjecture. 


585 Tu quoque Athenarum carmen tam nobile 


sidus 

Erigone sedes uestra est philomella can- 
oris 

Euocat in siluis C. 


D’Orv. has here three notes, crtmen for 
carmen, an old emendation ; westras for 
uestra en Which is printed in Pithou’s text 
(1590), Deuwocet for Fuocat. Little is to be 
got, I think, from either (1) or (3) ; but (2) 
is suggestive. 

Suppose the original corruption of the v. 
to have been 


Erigone sedes uestras en philomela 
canoris 


we may reconstitute it thus 

Erigone’s, dequesta senfem];__philo- 

mela canoris 

dequesta is found in Val. Fl. V. 448 secum 
dequesta labores, Stat. T. I. 404 notos deques- 
tus, xi. 627 Talia dequestus: senem is of 
course Erigone’s father Icarius; see the 
story in Hygin. Fab. 130. 

Of the remaining variants not much is to 
be said: Arte (594) torpet (609) Illos sepo- 
suit (643) are in Scaliger, tremendum (612) 
was conj. (1826) by Iacob, minimo (618) 
and concremat (623) by Auratus, purae 
(645) by Haupt, rura (645) by Heinsius. 

Rosinson ELLs. 





TWO CORRECTIONS 


Propertivs IIT. (IV). iv. 3 sq. 
This couplet should be read 


magna, uiri, merces: parat ultima terra 
triumphos : 
Tigris et Euphrates sub iuga uestra fluent. 


tua iwra the MSS. I reserve the proof 
for a paper of ‘Vindiciae Propertianae’ 
which is nearly completed. 


Silius Italicus, vii. 268 sgq. 
Intellectus erat Fabio Tyriosque uidebat 
dictator saeuire dolos ; sed non uacat aegre 
inuidiam gladios inter lituosque timere 
et dubia morsus famae depellere pugna. 


OF LATIN PORTS. 


The subject of this passage is the attempt 
of Hannibal to bring Fabius into odium by 
not ravaging his private estate. The cor- 
rupt lines 269, 270 were printed in the last 
number of the Classical Review with Bothe’s 
alteration of aegre to aegram which Baur 
has placed in his text. I will begin by 
quoting a parallel from Lucan 7, 137 sg. 
(which Silius very likely had in his mind), 
which will support some portions of the 
traditional text ‘sed non wacat ullos | pro se 


Jerre motus: urbi Magnoque timetur.’ 


We see then that the line and a half gives 
a clear and for Silius a satisfactory sense. 
The clamorous voice of war drowns the 
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whispers of self-interest, and Fabius has no 
time to attend to apprehensions of un- 
popularity. If aegre timere could be used 
for having a ‘sickly fear,’ the tradition 
might stand; but no scholar has ventured 
to impose such a meaning on aegre. Hein- 
sius proposed aegro, of which the best that 
can be said is that it is a shade less unsatis- 
factory than aegram, and acrem, a superfluous 
epithet. Conjecture has hitherto attacked 
the corruption by the wrong route. It isa 
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similar one to that found in Lygdamus 
[Tib. iii.] 5, 11 where for ignes the MSS, 
have egros. We should accordingly read 
‘ignem | inuidiae.’ This metaphor is an ex- 
tremely common one. It is enough to refer 
to the passages cited by the lexicons under 
flamma (‘qui in eadem flamma inuidiae 
fuisset’ Cic. Or. 3, 11), conflare, inflammare, 
ardere, flagrare, conflagrare, etc. 

J. P. Posta@ate. 





ON HORACE, SERM. |, 4, 26 anv 2, 3, 4,—SANUS AB AGAIN, 


In those cases of disputed reading where 
the testimony of the manuscripts is not 
decisive the grammatical usage of the Latin 
writers in general, and of the writer in ques- 
tion in particular may fairly be taken into 
account. On that ground the reading ab 
avaritia in Serm, 1, 4, 26 seems preferable 
to ob avaritiam, although the latter has 
found favour with almost all recent editors. 
The inconcinnity of ob avaritiam aut misera 
ambitione, to which Bentley objected, was 
justified by Orelli to his own satisfaction, 
and apparently to that of others as well, by 
citing Sall. Jug. 22, 2 ob easdem artis a 
Micipsa, non penuria liberorum, in regnum 
adoptatum ; Liv. 38, 39, non tam ob recentia 
ulla merita quam originum memoria ; Tac. 
Hist. 2, 49 quidam militum iuxta rogum 
interfecere se, non noxa neque ob metum, 
though the question may still fairly be 
raised whether it is in Horace’s manner. 
The example in Lucil. xxx. 82, M. Quae non 
spectandi studio sedab omini taetri impulsu 
ingressast would be more pertinent, even 
although ab with the abl., instead of ob with 
the acc. is used in connection with an abl. 
of cause. 

A much more weighty objection to the 
reading ob avaritiam is that, so far as know, 
the construction laborare ob aliquid is not 
found in the extant Latin literature, while 
laborare ab occurs, for example, in Varr. 
R.R. 2, 2, 17 a frigore et aestu ne quid labo- 
ret curandum; Caes. B.G. 7, 10 ne ab re 
frumentaria laboraret; B.C. 3, 9, 5 illi 
omnia perpeti parati maxime a re frumen- 
taria laborabant; Bell. Afr. 5 ne (Caesar) 
circumventus a tergo ab equitatu hostium 
laboraret; Plin. V.H. 32, 133 a frigore 
laborantibus (eodem uti prodest). 

The other constructions which occur with 
laborare are ex, which is frequent in Cicero, 





and the simple abl. It may be noted that 
ex with the abl. and ab with the abl. are 
frequently found with approximately the 
same meaning and with the same verbs. So 
especially to express cause. Horace himself 
elsewhere uses the simple abl. : in Serm. 1, 
2, 76 tuo vitio rerumne labores'nil referre 
putas? In Serm. 1, 2, 38 ut omni parte 
laborent (moechi) is slightly different, but of 
the same origin. Cf. Carm. 3. 22. 2 labo- 
rantis utero puellis and see below. 

The construction with ab seems to have 
arisen from such uses as doleo ab oculis and 
the like. See Classical Review, xiii, p. 303, 
for the close connection of the two uses, and 
compare the two examples from the Sermones 
of the simple ablative, which are cited above. 
Laborare ab may well be a connecting link 
in the development of the causal force of ab 
with the abl., which, though much less 
common than was formerly assumed, and in 
fact comparatively rare, is by no means 
unexampled. See Archiv fiir lat. Lex. und 
Gramm. x, p. 504 f, and the example from 
Lucilius which is cited above. It is note- 
worthy that the fully developed causal force 
isa favourite construction with Varro, who 
also fnrnishes an instance of laborare ab. 
The construction laborare ab may belong to 
the language of everyday life, and perhaps 
especially to the sermo castrensis. 

In Serm. 2, 3, 4, at ipsis Saturnalibus, 
instead of ab, seems to be the most generally 
accepted reading. The decision is ordinarily 
made on the ground of the sense of the 
passage, but its correctness is supported by 
the testimony of grammatical usage as well. 
Horace has the acc. with fugio some 27 
times. The abl. alone is used in Carm, 2, 2, 
15 nisi causa morbi Fugerit venis et aquosus 
albo Corpore languor, and ab with the abl. 
only in Serm. 1, 1, 68 Tantalus a labris 
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sitiens fugientia captat Flumina. Neither 
of these passages is exactly parallel to ab 
ipsis Saturnalibus fugisti, where we should 
rather expect anacc. In fact, to judge from 
the lexicons and from my own collection of 
examples, fugio ab is rather rare, and usual- 
ly has a special force. 

From a further consideration of the ex- 
amples it has become clear to me, that in ab 
with sanus and adjectives of kindred mean- 
ing (see Classical Review, xiii, p. 303) the 
idea is that of distance or remoteness more 
frequently than that of separation. In Nep. 
Milt. 3, 4, eos qui Asiam incolerent Graeci 
genere liberos a Persarum futuros domina- 


NO 


Sopnocies, Ozp. Cor. 1054-5. 


v0" olwar toy eypeudxav 
1055 @noéa cal ras SiatdAous 

adujras adeApas 

avtdpke: Tax’ eupelferw Bog 

Tovad ava xwpous. 

(1) Of the two variants éypeudxay and dpe:Bdrar, 
there can be no doubt that, whatever view we take 
of the passage, éypeudxay is far the more suitable. 
In an appendix Professor Jebb has shown how éype- 
udxav might conceivably have been corrupted to 
épeiBdrav. It will be admitted that the corruption 
may have arisen as he thinks ; but it is worth while 
suggesting that we have here a case in which a cor- 
ruption and a gloss have taken the place of a read- 
ing different from both. I incline to think that 
Sophocles wrote époiuaxav, which in some MSS. 
appears corrupted to dpe:Barav (corrupted, 1 conceive, 
to dpesudxay, and then corrected to dpe:Baray), while 
in others it has been replaced by an interpretamentum 
eypeuaxay. 

(2) But however this may be, 1054-5 must have 
sutlered some deeper corruption. 1054 does not cor- 
respond in metre to the antistrophic line 1069 aumur- 
Thpia méAwy (removing the manifest gloss pdaAapa), 
where there is no reason to question m#Awy, which, 
though not indispensable, is a gain to the sense. 
Where there is metrical discrepancy between stro- 
phes, the safest rule is to seek the error where the 
sense is unsatisfactory. In this case no difficulty 
arises in the context of 1069, but a grave difficulty 
meets us in the context of 1054. The two maidens 
who are in the power of the enemy cannot be said to 
meet the enemy in battle. Professor Jebb, recog- 
nising this, explains éupeltew (4AAfAas), ‘Theseus 
and the two maidens will soon meet amid a battle- 
cry of confident prowess.’ This is the only tolerable 
explanation of the text as it stands; but it is un- 
satisfactory, on account of the awkwardness involved 
in separating Bog from éupelgew, on which it seems 
naturally to depend; and Professor Jebb does not 
reject the possibility that xal, as some critics believe, 
may be a gloss. I would go a step further and reject 
Oncéa too. It is not Theseus, I think, whom Sopho- 
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tione et periculo the idea is clearly that of 
separation, but sanus ab illis (vitiis) is more 
nearly parallel with Caes. B.G. 7, 47 a mul- 
ieribus atque infantibus abstinere. That is 
to say, in the former case the Greeks were 
to be freed from a yoke which they were 
at the time bearing ; in the latter Horace 
was kept free from faults which he never 
contracted. These two uses are distinct, 
and are ordinarily separated in the lexicons. 
For additional examples of the latter see 
Archiv x, p. 497f. 
Joun C. RoirFe. 
University of Michigan. 


TES. 


maidens into the battle-cry, but rather the god of 
war himself. I would read : 

&v0 oluat tov <"Apn rov> 

eypeudxav Tas SiordAous K.7.A. 
It is obvious why the two inserted words fell out ; 
and it is easy to understand how Onséa might have 
been added, at once to explain the sense and supple- 
ment the metre. For the double article in Sophocles 
compare Electra 1238. 

J. B. Bury. 


* 
% 


Anticonus’ LETTER TO SCEPsSIS. 


Dr. Mahaffy’s emendation of line 28, MpewéAaov 
<v>, suggested in the February number of the 
Classical Review, p. 54, seems to me quite convincing 
in spite of the punctuation. Mr. H. Richards has 
protested to me against the grammatical solecism 
iva Tob Ta Aa ouvTeAccOjva Thy Taxlorny in lines 
15, 16. I thought I remembered a similar mixed 
construction somewhere, but I cannot find it. I 


would now correct :INA into [T]INA, and read 
avary- 
k]atov &imeba elvar mapideiv [T]iwa Tov Ta J- 
Aa ouvreAcaOjvat Thy Taxlorny. 


The twa would pick up the tiva of line 12, xalwep 
bpavrés twa av Akl[ov] Kacoavdpos épywhéorepa bvta. 
J. ARTHUR R. Munro. 


- » 
* 


A New MS. or CATuLLUs. 


Codex Ottobonianus 1982 (cartac. saec. XV.) of 
the Vatican Library contains on ff. 171-203 an un- 
indexed MS. of Catullus cc. I.-LXIII. wus. 1-44, 
entitled: ‘Collecte Catulli Veronensis edite a Pom- 
pilio. Adsit principio Virgo Maria meo.’ The 
elegiacs of Campesani precede ‘Ad patriam nemo 
longis de finibus exul,’ &c., followed by cc. I.-XV1.; 
the two epigrams of Furius Bibaculus de Valerio 
Catone: cc. XVII.-XXIV. ws. 1-8; cc. XLIV. ws. 
21-LXII. ; cc. XXIV. ws. 83-10—XLIV. ; cc. LXIII. 
us. 1-44. This arrangement classes the MS. with 
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the group B. La’. V. Phillippensis of Ellis (q.v. c¢. 
XXIV.) from none of which it can have been copied. 
GrEorGE Dwicut KELLOGe. 
RoE, Jan. 28, 1900. 


* * 
* 


CatuLius LXIV. 15. 


Illa atque alia uidere luce marinas 
mortales oculis nudato corpore nymphas. 


So G; O has illa alia uidere. This is a much 
emended line, but the remedy is still wanting which 
shall satisfy sound and sense and palaeography. 

O’s reading may be disregarded. If atque was 
above the line or in the margin in V, it would easily 
be overlooked ; and even if it stood in its proper 
place, the similarity of at- and al- (t and 1 are inces- 
santly confused in Catullus) may have caused lip- 
ography. On the other hand the scribe of G was not 
likely to insert atque on his own authority ; ignorant 
though he was, he cannot have expected this iuser- 
tion to heal either sense or metre. 

Baehrens and others cling to uidere, but the con- 
traction for -runt often becomes -re (lxiv. 383 is 
perhaps an instance). Munro’s illac (quaque alia #) is 
a slight change, for confusion of c and t is seen 
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everywhere in Catullus; but there is some doubt 
whether Catullus would have used the -c form of ille 
in his higher mood, and no doubt at all that he would 
not have put it before qu-. Illa atque haud alia, the 
‘Itali,’ illac hautque alia, Schwabe; but the com. 
binations atque haud and hautque are doubtful, 
Other conjectures are still less satisfactory. 

Why not illa (at quanam alia?) ? quanam, 7.¢. quan, 
might easily be reduced by a sort of haplography to 
quam or some contraction for quam, and this to que. 
The confusion of u and n, the omission of one of 
two identical or similar groups of letters, the mis- 
chief caused by contractions, and the interchange of 
the forms of the relative with one another and with 
que, may be illustrated from any page of Catullus. 
Compare xxii. 17 tamq3 (= tamquam) V for tamque, 
Ixvi. 27 quam V for quo, &c. 

E. Harrison, 


* 
* 


NOTE ON THE ABOVE, 


Mr. Harrison’s guanam seems more probable than 
anything yet proposed. But at strikes me as a little 
abrupt in the context, and atqgwe may have come from 
et qua- as easily as from at qua-. 

2. Pies 


* * 
*% 





REVIEWS. 
KAIBEL'S GREEK COMIC FRAGMENTS. 


Comicorum Graecorum Fragmenta: edidit 
G. Kaiser. Voluminis I. fasciculus prior. 
Doriensium Comoedia Mimi Phlyaces. 
Pp. 256. 10 marks. 


Tuis is a part, the first part published, of 
the great collection of Greek poetical frag- 
ments now being made under the general 
management of Prof. Wilamowitz-Méllen- 
dorf. We ought certainly to be grateful 
for a new, uniform, and complete collection 
guaranteed by so good a name; but the 
feeling will still present itself that this is 
perhaps not a very good time for taking it 
in hand. Egypt is now giving us a regular 
supply of new fragments, and for some 
years to come we may hope that their 
number is more likely to increase than to 
diminish. Each volume therefore may very 
well become incomplete almost before it 
appears, and yet its existence will for a long 
time stand in the way of another collection. 
It might have been better to suspend so 
large a scheme until the discovery of new 
fragments seemed to be at least on the ebb. 

One might have thought that the contents 
of this volume, the scanty fragments of 
Doric comedy and literature akin to comedy, 





were not very likely to be augmented by 
search in Egypt. But we have narrowly 
missed one of the most curious and most in- 
teresting finds that could have been made. 
In the Oxyrhynchus Papyri vol. 2. p. 303 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt record the 
discovery of a book-label bearing the words 
Swdpovos pipor yvvarxetor. We have come 
within a little, that is, of finding the 
famous mimes which both for themselves 
and for their literary connexions we should 
have been so glad to have. 

In this volume Mr. Kaibel has collected 
the remains, wretchedly small as they are, 
of Epicharmus, Sophron, and the other two 
or three names associated with theirs. He 
has added the few fragments of such later 
writers as Rhinthon and Sopater, and also 
some glossaries of Greek words from Sicilian 
and Italian sources, and has appended 
indices. One of these in particular, an 
apparently complete index to all the words 
in the fragments and glossaries, is very 
welcome. If, what is perhaps too much to 
hope for, future volumes of this series have 
verbal indices equally full, they will be 
most acceptable. 

The fragments are given with a few very 
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short critical notes and not much else, but 
the work seems judiciously done. It does 
not take the place of such a book as Lorenz’ 
Epicharmos (1864), a monograph containing 
a great deal besides the text, but it 
gives us the actual fragments in a handy 
form and has the advantage of such pro- 
gress as has been made in our knowledge 
during thirty-five years. The editor greatly 
doubts the genuineness of some of the best 
known lines ascribed to Epicharmus, such 
as the vade xai peuvac’ dmoreiv, holding 
them to be taken from a 5th century poem 
mept piocews, Which may or may not (aegre 
crediderim, he says) have been Epicharmus’ 
own, but which bore his name. As Xeno- 
phon attributes some of them to him, perhaps 
stronger evidence against them is required. 
Neither in this case nor in others (e.g. 
Susarion, though I should certainly be slow 
to say that Susarion’s verses were genuine) 
ought any stress to be laid on the dialect, 
because that may so easily have been 
altered. On the other hand the editor 
makes no difficulty about the philosophical 
fragments of unusual length given by 
Diogenes Laertius. If arguments fit for the 
Parmenides were really uttered in dialogue 
on the Syracusan stage, the audience must 
have been very unlike most audiences. 

On one fragment of Epicharmus, ws roAtv 
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xpovov Lnowv xas dALyov, ovrws Siavood, Mr. 
Kaibel notes the parallel to Bacchylides, 
3,78. In Boswell’s Zour to the Hebrides, 
under Sept. 5, 1773, Dr. Johnson attributes 
to Dr. Cheyne a maxim strikingly similar 
to that cited by Bacchylides, even down to 
the ‘fifty years.’ It would be interesting to 
know where Cheyne got it, for it can hardly 
be mere coincidence. Anothér more or less 
Epicharmian saying, x wavros €vAov KAwos 
yevowr’ &v Kai Geos, should perhaps be quoted 
by editors in illustration of Horace’s incertus 
scamnum faceretne Priapum. Is there really 
good ground for saying (p. 153) that 
Sophron did not combine male and female 
characters in the same mime? Surely the 
epithet yvva:xetos might be applied to the 
Ecclesiazusae, or to some of the mimes of 
Herondas, though the characters are not 
exclusively female. 

The volume contains further in not less 
than eighty of its handsome and well 
printed pages a welcome text of all or 
nearly all the little writings about Greek 
comedy that bear the names of Platonius, 
Tzetzes, Diomedes, etc. (the life of Aris- 
tophanes not included), and some miscel- 
lanea on the history of comedy from Aris- 
totle and others. 

H. Ricuarps. 


CROISET’S GREEK LITERATURE, 


Histoire de la Littérature Grecque par ALFRED 
Crorset, Membre de |’ Institut, et Maurice 
Crorset, Professeur de Littérature Grecque 
au Collége de France. Tome Cinquiéme. 
Paris, A. Fontemoing, 1899. Pp. 1096. 
12 francs. 


In this book we have the concluding portion 
of the History of Greek Literature, which 
has occupied its authors for eleven years. 
Of the first fruits of their toil Dr. Jevons 
wrote as follows in 1888:—‘This is the 
first volume of what promises to be an 
excellent history of Greek literature. It 
contains ample evidence of acquaintance 
with modern work . . . ., it shows a fresh 
and independent appreciation of the original 
Greek, and it is written with the grace and 
lucidity which we are accustomed to look 
for in French work. Add to this that the 
work is eminently sober and you will have 
a fair idea of the good points of the 
Nu. CXXI. VOL. XIV. 


volume’ (C.R. ii, 255). The qualities which 
impressed Dr. Jevons in the first are quite 
as noticeable in the concluding volume, and 
Messrs. Croiset have the greater claim to 
a re-capitulation of them in so much that, as 
far as I can discover, the intervening parts 
of their work have not been noticed in the 
Classical Review. 

Volume iv brought the history to the 
end of the Attic period : there remained for 
vol. v. all from the third century B.c. to the 
disappearance of the Hellenic spirit in 
literature. The task of setting forth at all 
adequately the characteristics of so many 
minor schools, and their often insignificant 
adherents, in one volume, must have taxed 
the skill of the authors in steering between 
the two rocks of brevity and obscurity. They 
have succeeded beyond expectation, but only 
(as was inevitable) by dividing their subject 
into the two periods (1) Alexandrine (2) 
Roman, and confining themselves each to 
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one of these divisions: M. Alfred Croiset 
takes the former, M. Maurice Croiset the 
latter. 

The first chapter of M. A. Croiset’s work 
is entitled Caractéres généraux de la période 
Alexandrine. Chapters ii. and iv. on the 
philosophy of the third century and on 
Alexandrine poetry are models of clear ex- 
position. A whole chapter, v, is devoted to 
Polybius, while the last of this part, vi, is 
especially interesting as it deals with those 
Greek teachers who figure in the pages of 
Cicero. 

The part that treats of Greek literature 
under Roman sway begins similarly with a 
vue d’ ensemble. From Augustus to Domitian 
(ch. ii) is not a fruitful tract for the historian 
of Greek literature: but M. Maurice Croiset 
rises to his theme with the advent of 
Epictetus and Plutarch, to whom he devotes 
a long study. The rise of the Sophistic 
influence is then traced and Lucian gets, 
as we should have expected, his due 
meed of praise froma Frenchman. Yet the 
sobriety spoken of above is nowhere more 
apparent than here. Fresh from the moral 
earnestness of Plutarch M. Croiset ‘ cannot 
away with’ the irreligious banter of that 
literary skirmisher. It would be dangerous 
to recommend one chapter beyond another 
when each contains so many excellent 
apergus. But the conflicting forces of 
Paganism and Christianity will probably 
be thought the most interesting subject, 
and in chapters vi. and vii. we can pass in 
review the literary strength of each side: 
much as with Prof. Dill’s assistance (v. 
Roman Society in the last Century of the 
Western Empire) we are able to do in the 
ease of the literature of the West. Neo- 
platonism is amply dealt with in chapters 
vi. and viii. the latter also tracing the 
thread-like stream of literary faculty till it 
loses itself in the sands of the desert. 
Finally, there is a good index to all five 
volumes. 

An excellent feature of the whole work is 
the bibliographical introduction to each 
chapter, which reinforced by further details 
in the notes leave few important sources of 
information for the reader to discover. 
Frazer's Pausanias, however, published 
before this volume can have gone to press, 
might be added (p. 655) to that by Hitzig 
and Bliimner in course of publication. 

A reviewer may be excused for not fol- 
lowing the authors over the whole field. 
My own remarks concern chiefly the earlier 
part of the volume: but I have given care- 
ful attention to a few selected authors dealt 
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with in the second part without finding 
much that seemed worth saying in correction 
of M. Croiset. 

For the Alexandrine period we have the 
special study by Susemihl, which is styled un 
trés savant et trés consciencieux ouvrage (p. 
23). The details in that work have been 
incorporated, though in no slavish spirit, into 
the present one. The intention, however, of 
the two books is quite different: each is in- 
dispensable, Susemihl for the facts, Croiset 
for the bearing of the facts on the interpre- 
tation of an author. Where Susemihl and 
Croiset can be compared it is (I think) 
usually to the advantage of the former. 
Thus Callimachus’ Hymn to Apollo is as- 
signed to B.c. 248 (p. 215). Susemihl’s date 
is 263 B.c., which assuming 310 for the 
birth year of Callimachus and 283 for that 
of Apollonius, as Susemihl does, is altogether 
a more reasonable view than that of Croiset, 
who agrees as to Callimachus but gives us 
the choice of any year that will suit between 
280 and 260 for the birth of Apollonius. 
Whatever may be thought of the comparative 
probability of Callimachus engaging on the 
famous quarrel at the age of 47 or of 62, at 
least M. Croiset need not be as generous as 
he shows himself in Apollonius’ case. The 
Hymn to Apollo has an allusion to the 
quarrel (seb fin.): it must then have been 
composed before 248. The lower limit (260 
g.c) of Apollonius’ birth-year would thus 
make the poet not more than twelve when 
he showed his power of analysing the 
passion of love so justly praised by M. 
Croiset. Possibly 260 (for 268) is taken 
directly from Couat (Susemihl, p. 384 Anm. 
51 and p. 385 Anm. 56). It should be 
added that while Couat (Poésie Alexandrine, 
p. 229) believes that the conclusion of the 
Hymn to Apollo was a later addition by 
Callimachus when he collected the hymns 
for publication, Croiset is not of this 
opinion: ‘ ’hypothése est inutile: Callimaque 
se souciait plus de la grande querelle que du 
dieu de Cyréne, et il a trouvé l'occasion 
bonne pour en dire un mot’ (p. 218). In. 
stead of 280 and 260 as upper and lower 
limits, 283 and 268 would be more accurate : 
cf. Susemihl, p. 352 Anm. 21. 

On page 211 (note 5) will be found a 
luminous suggestion which helps to clear up 
a well-known epigram by Apollonius 6 
ypappartixds, probably A. of Rhodes: Anti. 
Pal. xi. 275. 


KadAiuayos, 70 kabappya, To Talyvior, 6 Evdwos 
vous" 


airvos 6 ypdwas Attia KadAyadxov’ 
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In the first verse ‘ KaAXipnaxos doit étre pris 
comme une sorte de nom commun dont la 
définition suit, ainsi que dans un lexique; 
c'est une plaisanterie de philologue.’ We 
should then punctuate KaAXipayos: 76 kébappa 
x.7.A., and there is a good deal of wit in the 
form chosen which would (I think) be 
further illustrated if we could take airos in 
v. 2 in the sense of ‘author.’ First the 
yAéooa is explained: then its source is 
stated ‘ainsi que dans un lexique.’ The 
authority that KadAiuayos means ‘ block- 
head’ is—Callimachus’ own poem. At 
least this seems better than to call airs a 
mere jeu de mots with Aira: but I cannot 
find any clear example of airs used 
absolutely as above. Probably ‘authority’ 
in such a case is looked on asa form of guilt. 

On p. 224 M. Croiset remarks that 
Propertius invokes Callimachus: but his 
foot-note (3) adds this qualification: ‘ Ail- 
leurs, il est vrai, il l’appelle inflatus (iii 34 
32 inflati somnia Callimachi).’ But the 
words of Propertius are (vv. 31-2) in 
Miiller’s text ; 


Tu satius memorem lusus imitere Philetan 
Et non inflati somnia Callimachi. 

It is not absolutely impossible, gram 
matically speaking, to take non in x. 32 
with tnitere, but the probability is all in 
favour of taking it with inflati: it is 
strange that Croiset should put his view 
forward unreservedly after Susemihl had 
devoted a long note to maintain the opposite 
(p. 363 Anm. 71). The allusion to Calli- 
machus’ angustum pectus (poetic talent) in 
Propertius ii 1 40 is really all that is 
needed. With such a limitation as this, 
the references in Prop. to Callimachus are 
always flattering. 

Croiset however corrects Susemibl on the 
subject of ‘Timaeus (p. 109). Susemihl 
thought that T. had made in his youth 
extensive travels among the Ligures, the 
Celts, and the Iberi. Croiset shews that 
this depends on a mis-interpretation of a 
passage in Polybius who distinctly speaks of 
Timaeus as an ‘arm-chair critic,’ kaOrjpevos 
& adore, as opposed to the genuine traveller 
(abrorens). The word zodvmpaypoveiv, he 
might have added, which led Susemihl to 
take his view, occurs immediately below in 
a way that leaves no doubt he is mistaken 
(Polybius xii 28a 4: Susemihl p. 564 Anm. 
235). On the same page (109 note 5) there 
seems to be some slight confusion as to the 
date of Timaeus’ banishment from Tauro- 
menium. ‘Susemihl place le fait en 312 


lorsque Agathocle sc prépare a passer en 
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Afrique (Diodore xix. 102 6).’ The words 
of Susemihl are however (p. 565 Anm. 
236): ‘nicht erst 310. als der Tyrann nach 
Afrika zu ziehen sich riistete, (Diod. xx. 4) 
sondem wohl 312 als derselbe 600 Messenier 
und Tauromiener umbringen liess (Diod. 
xix 102),’ 

The meaning of «idvAXvov as applied to the 
pieces of Theocritus, not ‘a little picture’ of 
life, but simply ‘short poem’ : ‘les odes de Pin- 
pare sont souvent appelées de ce nom par le 
scholiastes ’ (p. 183). 

Turning to the judgments passed by the 
authors on the numerous writers whom they 
discuss we can have but one opinion of the 
way in which this part of their work has 
been discharged. There is, for example, 
much felicity in the verdict on Polybius’ 
style (pp. 287-8) ‘il aurait aimé de nos 
jours le jargon parlementaire et le jargon 
scientifique.’ The phrase ovdey ddocyepés 
mporépnua duvapevoe AaBeiv Kar’ dAAHAWV 
(Polybius I, 18) for the classical oiderépwv 
Kpatnoavrwy Aaumpos is then cited: ‘on 
dirait une traduction médiocre d’un article 
de journal contemporain.’ Lucian (p. 601), 
‘a gliss¢ ses personnages dans les formes 
typiques qu'il empruntait a la comédie 
d’autrefois’. Again of Lucian (p. 607): ‘ce 
qui frappe le plus dans son style, c’est un 
curieux mélange d’imitation et de spon 
tanéité.”” Of Pausanias (p. 683): ‘sa 
maniére, simple et séche, laisse paraitre une 
sorte de naiveté, moitic naturelle, moitié 
calculée ot entre comme élément principal la 
médiocrité fonciére de son esprit.’ Many 
excellent observations are scattered through 
the book, almost as obiter dicta; thus in 
accounting for the fondness for extravagant 
adventure in the Greek novel (pp. 785 sqq.) 
it is remarked: ‘durant la méme période, 
l’idée de la puissance du hasard (rvxyn) s’était 
assise profondément dans _ les esprits.’ 
It is often said that the struggle of 
Julian the Apostate against Christianity 
was the struggle of reason against faith, but 
‘en fait, la théologie néoplatonicienne de 
Iulien était tout aussi pénetrée de mys- 
ticisme que la théologie chrétienne ’ (p. 896). 
It would be equally easy,if space permitted, 
to select longer passages just as luminous, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that it is 
more pleasant to read M. Maurice Croiset 
in particulary than a large number of the 
authors he discusses. 

There are very few misprints: on page 
552, n. 1, I do not understand what Juvenal 
I. 3 has to do with the rhetorician Isaeus : 
in the same note, v. 74 should be iii 74. On 
p. 555 no. 3 Pilostrate should be Phi— as 
K 2 
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in the line above: on p. 239 the heading is 
APPOLONIOS: on p. 254, n. 1. read Susemihl 
ii. for S. i. : on p. 540 line 23 read Paroemio- 
graphorum for—irum. The names of Ger- 






man scholars do not always escape unhurt : 
p. 347, line 8 from bottom, we have Shae- 


fer. 
J. A. Naren. 


THE OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI, PART II. 


The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part II.; edited 
with translations and notes by B. P. 
GRENFELL, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and A. 8. Hunt, M.A., 
Senior Demy of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. With eight plates. (Egypt 
Exploration Fund, Graeco-Roman Branch, 
1899.) 25s. 


In spite of the exceptional interest which 
attached to the first instalment of the pub- 
lication of the papyri discovered at Oxy- 
rhynchus, the second volume can well bear 
comparison with its predecessor. It is true 
that it contains nothing so well calculated 
to tickle the popular palate as the Logia 
fragment, nothing which can claim the name 
of Sappho, nothing which serves so handily 
as a brick to hurl at the head of a rival 
critic as the Thucydides; nor, among the 
non-literary fragments, is there anything 
which the reviewers of the daily papers can 
light upon with such unanimous delight as 
the boy’s letter to his father which was the 
popular plum of Part I. Nevertheless 
Part II. has an ample provision of docu- 
ments, literary and non-literary, of the first 
importance and interest, and conclusively 
shows that all the big strawberries were 
not put at the top of the box when the 
Graeco-Roman branch of the Egypt Explor- 
ation Fund commenced its operations. The 
theological fragments include a sheet of a 
papyrus codex of St. John, of the third 
century, containing portions of chapters i. 
and xx., showing apparently that the whole 
Gospel was written in a single quire of 
twenty-five sheets—a remarkable and 
unparalleled bibliographical phenomenon ; 
a schoolboy’s copy of a few verses of the 
Epistle to the Romans; and a fragment 
which is classed as theological, but which 
has (especially in Il. 17-21) a suspicious 
resemblance to a work of magic. Among 
the new classical fragments, the most im- 
portant contains over fifty lines of 
Menander’s [lepixetpoxevy ; while in addition 
there is a comic fragment with an un. 
edifying resemblance in topic to the sixth 


mime of Herodas ; a possible fragment of 
Sophocles; and epic, philosophical, rhe- 
torical, historical, and quasi-lyrical scraps 
which still await identification. More im- 
portant and more extensive than these last 
are the portions of a metrical treatise ; not 
that it is at all likely to allay the dissensions 
between modern metricists, but because it 
contains some new fragments of lyric verse 
among its quotations. But best of all (after 
the Menander) are the scholia on JJ. xxi., 
for the light which they throw on our 
existing collections of scholia, and the 
precious scrap of an Olympic register, con- 
taining the names of the victors from 480 
to 468, and 456 to 448. It is exactly the 
period which we should have chosen 
(though we should have liked more of it), 
covering as it does the age of Pindar and 
Bacchylides ; and not only does it go far to 
fix the chronology of these poets, but it also 
provides valuable evidence as to the 
artistic activity of the sculptors Polyclitus, 
Naucydes, Pythagoras, and others. 

On all the more important of these 
papyri, and especially on the last two, there 
will no doubt be ample discussion in the 
Classical Review and elsewhere ; hence they 
may be the more lightly passed over in a 
general review. The same may to some 
extent be said of the fragments of known 
literary works, among which are included a 
long Homer papyrus (//. v.), and small 
portions of Euripides, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Plato (again the Phaedo and the Laches /), 
and Demosthenes. The non-literary papyri, 
as before, are far more perfect than the 
literary, including many complete docu- 
ments (nearly all of the first century after 
Christ) of considerable importance in their 
own sphere. The huge document embody- 
ing the complaint laid by one Dionysia 
before the prefect Faustinianus in a.p. 186 
alone bristles with questions of legal 
interest ; while several papyri which relate 
to the periodical census, the poll-tax, the 
éxixpiois, the registration of property, the 
system of dowries and marriage contracts, 
and to various details of taxation and the 
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monetary system, are not only important 
in themselves, but give rise to really 
valuable notes and excursuses by the two 
editors. 

To pursue all these topics in detail 
within the limits of a review is obviously 
impossible, and the reviewer’s best service 
is merely to call his readers’ attention to 
the principal contents of the volume. It 
need hardly be said that Mr. Grenfell and 
Mr. Hunt have done this work admirably. 
Both are experienced and careful editors, 
and they enjoy the enormous advantage of 
working in collaboration, which greatly in- 
creases the chances alike of successful 
decipherment and of detection of oversights. 
In addition, with regard to the more 
important literary fragments they have 
again had the benefit of considerable 
assistance from Prof. Blass, who is re- 
sponsible, in particular, for most of the 
conjectural restorations. On the whole, 
then, although the plan of the work admits 
of but few facsimiles (what there are, are 
excellent), and the originals will not be 
generally accessible for some time to come, 
the reader may be fully confident of the 
substantial accuracy of the texts which the 
editors have laid before him, and may con- 
gratulate them on the punctual and success- 
ful accomplishment of this second instal- 
ment of their great task. 

A few words may be allowed on some 
palaeographical points, since the editors 
have been good enough to point out, from 
time to time, the bearing of their new 
evidence on the statements made in my 
Palaeography of Greek Papyri. Where they 
adduce new facts (as, e.g. an example of the 
systematic use of the high and low dots in 
punctuation with different values), there is, 
of course, nothing to do but to register the 
addition to our knowledge ; and where they 
express divergent views, their opinions are, 
of course, entitled to the fullest consider- 
ation. in some instances I have evidently 
failed to make my meaning understood, and 
would gladly alter my mode of expression ; 
but on the whole the amount of difference 
between us is not great, and much of it is 
covered by the statement that Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt are generally disposed to 
date doubtful MSS. somewhat later than I 
do, sometimes dragging them down, with 
what seems excessive caution, to the latest 
possible point. It is rather curious to 
notice that, while they think the later of 
the alternatives suggested by me for the 
Herodas MS. (first century or first half of 
the second) is alone probable, Mr. Smyly 
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(in Hermathena, No. xxv.) not only prefers 
the first century but pleads for the possi- 
bility of the first century B.c.; and Prof. 
Blass, who recently showed symptoms of 
carrying it into the Ptolemaic age, is now 
content to return to the earlier part of the 
first century, but would by no means 
descend later. 

With regard to the use of the codex form 
in papyri, the truth of my statement that it 
is characteristic of the close of the papyrus 
period depends, no doubt, on the point to be 
assigned for the close of that period. 
According to the evidence hitherto available, 
well-written papyrus rolls practically cease 
with the third century, and well-written 
vellum codices begin in the fourth century. 
In the transition period (that is, in the 
third century) papyrus codices make their 
appearance, and they continue to be found 
for some centuries later ; but they appear to 
hold a secondary rank, being comparatively 
rough and inelegant in style. They were 
especially used for Christian literature, a 
fact which points in the same direction, 
since the Church in early days was neither 
rich nor literary. But from the calligraphic 
point of view, the supremacy seems to pass 
from papyrus to vellum after the third 
century. Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt take 
a higher view of the importance of papyrus 
for literary purposes during the Byzantine 
period (fourth to seventh centuries), and it 
may be that their future volumes will bear 
them out; but at present the evidence has 
still to be produced. I should, however, 
be the last to deny that a sketch of a period 
so imperfectly known as that of papyrus 
palaeography must require modification from 
time to time, and from no one may authentic 
evidence to supplement and correct it be 
expected so confidently as from Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt. 

A few brief notes in conclusion. On p. 
26 ‘dark,’ as translation of diwWype, is pre- 
sumably a misprint for ‘dank.’ It is a pity 
that a facsimile could not be given of No. 
ecxv., the writing of which appears to be of 
an older type than that of the other literary 
MSS. The possibility must not, of course, 
be forgotten of isolated Ptolemaic MSS. 
being found in a collection predominantly 
Roman. In the queer fragment, No. ccxix., 
the intact lines approximate (more than can 
be accounted for by chance) to the form 
In No. 


-_Vvve= Eee, Perera, pe at 


ecxxii. col. 2,1. 16 the form ’Apiotwv for ‘Apio- 
riwv should interest those who remember 
how an Armenian MS. attributes the last 
twelve verses of St, Mark to ‘the elder 
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Ariston,’ and who would identify him with 
the elder Aristion mentioned by Papias as a 
disciple of our Lord. P. 97. My remark as 
to accentuation being applied only to works 
intended for sale or for large libraries 
referred mainly to early MSS., as accentu- 
ation becomes commoner in the third century. 
At the same time, the occurrence of so well 
written a copy of Homer as that contained 
in No. cexxiii. on the verso of already used 
papyrus is undoubtedly surprising, and the 
editors may be right in supposing that such 
a copy may have been intended for sale, no 
doubt at a cheap rate. On p. 318 Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt recur to the question of 
the date of the Bacchylides papyrus, as to 
which I only wish to add one word. They 
demur to attaching weight to = as a test 
letter, and I admit most freely that ex- 
ceptions occur to all palaeographical rules ; 
but when we find that (so far as the extant 
evidence goes) no literary MS. of un- 
doubtedly Ptolemaic date has = written con- 
tinuously (the Herculanean papyri, of which 


POHLENZ’S 


De Posidonii libris wepi rabiv. Seripsit 
Maximilianus Pohlenz. Lipsiae (Teubner) 
1898. From the 24th Supplement to the 
‘Neue Jahrbiicher,’ pp. 535-634. M. 3.60. 


Tails interesting essay examines the relations 
between Posidonius and Galen in the treatise 
De placitis Hippocratis et Platonis, more 
especially Books IV. and V. There is no 
adequate collection of the fragments either of 
Posidonius or of Chrysippus, and any one who 
in the future undertakes to make one will 
find this work of great assistance. The 
results obtained are exhibited in the final 
section, partly in tle form of actual frag- 
ments of Posidoniu<, partly by a summary 
of his argument, so far as it cin be recovered 
from Galen, which serves to string these 
fragments together. Galen is presumed to be 
following Posidonius as his main authority, 
even when he does not ostensibly quote him. 
The grounds for this presumption are given 
fully. Most convincing is the reasoning 
in the excursus entitled ‘Quemadmodum 
Galenus aliorum auctorum verbis uti soleat,’ 
where an instructive illustration is furnished 
by the manner in which in this same treatise 
Galen has cut up into four sections (pp. 471, 
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[ recently had an opportunity of examining 
the originals, have scores of instances of = 
written in two or three strokes, but none in 
one), and that no literary MS. undoubtedly 
of the first two centuries has = written 
otherwise than continuously, it would surely 
be foolish not to attach considerable (I do 
necessarily say decisive) weight to this 
indication. The reference to Pap. cexxxiii. 
is beside the point, since that is of the third 
century, when, as I have myself pointed out, 


a discontinuous = begins to reappear ; but 
it would be difficult to maintain that the 
Bacchylides is of the third century. It may 
be worth adding that Blass, in his second 
edition, expresses his willingness to accept 
the latter part of the first century B.c. as 
the date of the MS.; and though evidence 
to the contrary may still be forthcoming, at 
present I do not think that it has been pro- 
duced. This, however, is a divergence on to 
a side issue, and cannot be pursued here. 

F, G, KENyon. 


POSIDONIUS. 


474, 477, 480), interrupted by his own com- 
ments and paraphrase, and yet in the main 
reproduced verbatim nearly the whole of a 
well-known passage of Plato (Rep. 439 A- 
440 D). The conclusion is that Galen’s 
habit is ‘alterius auctoris orationes modo 
ad verbum adferre, modo verbis in suum 
usum commutatis adscribere.’ No one will 
object to this moderate inference; but for 
the immediate purposes of ‘Quellenunter- 
suchungen,’ such as the present, everything 
depends upon the application of the principle. 
There is really a triangular duel. Posidonius 
deserted orthodox Stoicism on the important 
issue, whether the emotions are to be re- 
ferred to the same faculty as other mani- 
festations of mental life, or whether the 
irrational element in emotion, which Zeno 
and Chrysippus recognise, should compel us 
to assume a distinct, irrational faculty of 
soul, Galen in his loyal endeavour to prove 
Hippocrates and Plato right, and consequent- 
ly the Stoics wrong, found in Posidonius a 
welcome ally. His object in borrowing from 
Posidonius is simply to refute Chrysippus : 
so that several times there is the greatest 
ditliculty in deciding whether Galen is urging 
objections of his own or simply following his 
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authority. The aids to a reconstruction of 
Posidonius to be found outside Galen are 
not extensive. Apelt called attention to 
the remarkable likeness between Nemesius 
De natura hominis c. 16 and Galen De plac. 
p. 506 sq., and in the present treatise the 
view that Nemesius is copying from Galen 
even where he does not quote him is ably 
supported. That some use of Posidonius 
was made by Seneca in De ira ii. 18 sqq. is 
also maintained, Suggestions for improving 
the text of the writers examined are made 
sparingly: eg. Cicero De oratore i. 220 
cupiditas reponendi doloris, for ‘ poeniendi’ 
of the codices, is supported by Seneca De tra 
i. 3. 3 cupiditas doloris reponendi. In 
Oribasii collectaneis iv. p. 211.2 sqg. dAAou 
de rddw haciv ore Gupds ears Léors Gpetpos THs 
Gupoedots ovoias: otros ard Tis Suvvapews it is 
doubtless right to transpose otcias and dvuva- 
pews, So that this definition ad ris otcias is 
contrasted with one already given dd rijs 
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‘Ags, Viz. Léors Tod mepixapdiov aiparos. A few 
corrections can be gleaned in Galen, even 
after Mueller, Kalbfleisch, and Hirzel. The 
best seems to us to be in p. 392, 13 Mueller 
(417 K.) wad dyow Sea ri wav 7O dped€ryrov 
instead of cai dyot SudTe wav TO aérpyTor, 
a correction which had independently oc- 
curred to Von Arnim. In the difficult pas- 
sage, p. 442, 1 sgg. (463 K.), 6 Toaedwnos 
.. OetKVUVaL TeEipaTa. Tacav TOV Wevdav broAn- 
Wewv Tas aitias ev pev TO Oewpytd ba THs 
maOyrixns SAKis x.7.A., we are unable to 
approve the insertion after Oewpytixe of any 
such clause as oxéupate dua THs TOY OVTwV 
ovx ixavas eurewpias, ev 68 TO mpaxtuxk@ which 
is partly suggested by Plutarch De virtute 
morali 448 A. If any change is needed, the 
transposition of év pév Td Oewpytixe to precede 
racav seems sufficient, but it is quite possible 
that Galen (or Posidonius) did not object to 
an unusual position of the particle pév. 
R, D. H. 





NORDEN’S KUNSTPROSA. 


E. Norpen, Die antike Kunstprosa vom vi 
Jahrhundert vor Chr. bis in die Zeit der 
Renaissance. Leipzig, 1898; Teubner. 
2vols. Pp. xviii+ 969. Large 8vo. 28 Mk. 


It is not very easy to give an adequate 
account of this important work. If it could 
have been treated as a book of reference 
and simply tested here and there on points 
of special interest to the reviewer, the task 
of giving some account of the work might 
have been comparatively easy; but the 
author has practically made this method 
impossible by deliberately saying in his 
Preface that his purpose has been not to 
supply a book of reference, but a work 
which, extensive as it is, is meant to be read 
from beginning to end. After this state- 
ment there is no course open to the con- 
scientious reviewer except to read the whole 
book through—a somewhat formidable 
task as it extends to little short of a 
thousand pages. This amount, however, is 
tot excessive when one reflects that it 
attempts to trace the continuous development 
of artistic prose during a period of more 
than 2000 years, beginning with the Sixth 
Century B.c. and ending with the times of 
the Renaissance. By artistic prose the 
author understands a type of prose which 
consciously aims at attaining the same 








general standard as that first set up by the 
Sophists in respect to the use of figures of 
speech, poetic colour and rhythmical form. 
He traces in broad outline the use of figures 
of diction and parallelisms of form in Greek 
Prose from the time of Gorgias to the 
Byzantine age, and also in Latin Prose 
from Classical times to the Middle Ages and 
the Revival of Learning. The general 
scheme of his work is briefly as follows. 
From the time of Gorgias figures of 
speech, poetical colour and the rhythmical 
period became essential elements in artistic 
prose. ‘These artifices were brought to per- 
fection by Isocrates, who substituted for the 
short clauses of Gorgias a full and rich 
rhythm and a periodic structure. The 
decadence of Attic style, begun by 
Demetrius of Phaleron, was followed in 
Asia Minor by the rise of two degenerate 
types of what is known as Asianism, (1) the 
jerky style of Hegesias, in which the full 
periodic structure of Isocrates and Demos- 
thenes was broken up into short rhythmic 
clauses, and (2) the bombastic style of 
Aeschylus of Gnidos and Aeschines of 
Miletus whose writings are no longer 
extant. This second style is represented 
for us in the long and grandiloquent in- 
scription set up by Antiochus of Commagene 
in the first century B.c., which was published 
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by its discoverers in 1890 and is here quoted 
in extenso. It bridges over the gap between 
the Attic Prose of Isocrates and Demosthenes 
and the Asianism exemplified in early Latin 
Prose and (in a modified form) in Cicero. 
Even before its date a reaction against the 
excesses of Asianism had begun about 200 
B.C., probably at the great literary centres 
of Alexandria and Pergamon, in the form of 
the artificial imitation of the ancients 
henceforth known as Atticism. In Roman 
literature indications of an effort after 
artistic effect may be noticed in the elder 
Cato and still more in Gaius Gracchus, also 
in the Rhetorica ad Herennium and in the 
fragments of Caelius Antipater. Varro, 
Sallust and Nepos are next described as im- 
perfect representatives of classicism, while 
Caesar, Ciceroand Livy are recognised as its 
normal standard. In the prose literature of 
the Roman Empire the old and the new 
style exist side by side, and the character- 
istics of the new style, of which Seneca is a 
leading example, are the same as those of 
the Asianism of earlier times. We thus 
find in the historical development of ancient 
artistic prose a continuous tradition extend- 
ing from the fifth century B.c. to the first 
and second centuries A.D. 

The second volume begins with the litera- 
ture of Christianity. In theory the Christian 
writers prefer the simple and unadorned 
style of the Greek Testament, but in practice 
they soon become artificial and unduly 
rhetorical. The sermons of Chrysostom and 
Augustine (notwithstanding the protests of 
the preachers themselves) were apt to be 
regarded by their audience as fascinating 
forms of rhetorical entertainment. Mean- 
while, in Latin literature, a purer classical 
style was kept up by the jurists and also by 
Lactantius, and at a later date by Boethius. 
The artificial and ‘Asiatic’ style of this 
period is discussed under the heading of the 
various countries in which it was exemplified. 
—Africa, Gaul and the other provinces. 
‘African Latinity’ is regarded not as a 
special product of Africa but as one of the 
various manifestations of artificial ‘ Asiatic’ 
rhetoric. ‘ Asianism’ manifested itself in a 
still more extravagant form in Gaul, and 
the mannerisms of Gaul were echoed in other 
lands by those of Symmachus and Ammianus 
Marcellinus and of Jerome and Ambrose. 
Thus far for the first book (pp. 15-656). 

The second book (pp. 659-807) is devoted 
to the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
Among the subjects prominently treated in 
connexion with the survival of the antique 
in the Middle Ages is the struggle between 
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the study of authors and the study of Arts; 
whilst, in the chapter on Latin Prose during 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, a 
clear distinction is drawn between the old 
and the new style in the Middle Ages, and 
the influence of the Latin Prose of the 
Renaissance on the Prose style of modern 
languages in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries is carefully traced. The elder 
Balzac (1594-1654) is selected as the type 
of classicism in France, while ‘ Asianism’ is 
exemplified in England by the Luphues of 
John Lyly (1579), written under the influence 
of the Spaniard Guevara (1529), whose 
ultimate prototype is regarded as Isocrates, 

The work closes with two valuable 
appendices. The first of these consists of 
nearly 100 pages on the ‘History of 
Rhyme,’ in which it is pointed out that 
rhyme in poetry is only a special form of 
that démowréAevrov which is the leading 
characteristic of ancient artistic prose 
during the whole extent of its history. 
The second is on the ‘History of Rhythm 
in the endings of sentences.’ In the course 
of the latter the author examines the 
rhythmical endings in the First Philippie 
of Demosthemes, shewing that the most 
frequent form of conclusion is the double 
spondee ; next, the double trochee, and the 
choriambus followed by the trochee ; next to 
this, the cretic followed by the trochee ; and, 
far less frequently, the double cretic and the 
choriambus followed by the cretic ; while the 
least frequent of all is the double chor- 
iambus. The favourite clausulae of late 
Greek Prose and of Cicero are also ex- 
amined, but there is no general summary 
of the results in the case of Cicero, except so 
far as it is shewn that in the very last 
words of his speeches the favourite endings 
are the trochee (or spondee) preceded 
either by the cretic, or trochee, or by their 
metrical equivalents. 

Many of the author’s criticisms on the 
Greek Prose of the Classical age have 
naturally been anticipated by others, and 
his remarks on Thucydides, Plato, Demos- 
thenes and Isocrates are all the briefer 
because their style has already been fully 
treated by Blass and others. But in the 
case of the Latin Prose of the Classical age, 
and the Prose of patristic and mediaeval 
literature, as well as in that of the Renais- 
sance, he has done good service by gathering 
together in a readable form much that is 
scattered in programmes and periodicals 
and in various monographs by other authors, 
besides adding many valuable criticisms of 
his own. 
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The general aim of the work (as has 
already been indicated) is to trace a certain 
continuity in the technical elements of style 
from the time of Gorgias through that of 
Gregory of Nazianzus to that of Guevara 
the Spanish humanist of the 16th. century. 
The style of the old Sophists is regarded as 
the lineal ancestor of Asianism in all the 
succeeding ages. In mediaeval times the con- 
tinuity is apparently broken ; but the author 
holds that the same principle is at work in 
the struggle between the theological realism 
of scholasticism and the rules of artistic 
style followed by the schools of Orleans and 
Chartres, which led up to the humanistic 
aestheticism of the Renaissance. Neverthe- 
less the proof of the direct indebtedness of 
these later writers to their ancient proto- 
types is not always made out with clear- 
ness, and it may be safer to regard these 
later developments as due to a certain 
natural atlnity between writers such as 
Guevara and Gorgias rather than to any 
direct indebtedness of the Spanish to the 
Sicilian rhetorician. 

Even apart from the interest of the main 
argument of the book many of the incidental 
details are of special value. Thus, in con- 
nexion with the style of Gorgias, we find 
some of the many defects of Ernesti’s 
Lexicon made good ina series of notes on 
the rhetorical terms koudv, oidodv, pepa- 
Kiodes, amepoxadia and xaxdfnrov. The 
passages in which Plato appears to parody 
Gorgias are carefully collected, but one is 
surprised to find that the author has any 
doubts as to the identification of the 
rhetorician referred to in the latter part of 
the Huthydemus, and one wonders whether 
he has assigned due weight to the considera- 
tions urged by Dr. Thompson in _ the 
Appendix to his edition of the Phaedrus 
(pp. 179-182) where reasons are given for 
identifying the rhetorician as Isocrates. 
The style of Isocrates is expressively 
characterised by the author as marmorglatt, 
aber auch marmorkalt. Part of his criticism 
on Plato is well worth quoting:—Ls giebt 
keinen Schriftsteller des Alterthums, der tiber 
eine so reiche Skala von Ténen verfiigt hat wie 
Platon, keinen, der iiberall so in der Seele 
seines Lesers den Wiederhall zu wecken ver- 
standen hat, gleich gross, mag er in seinem 
sonnigen Wesen tiber die kleine Erdenwelt und 
die vielen kleinen seine grossen Kreise storenden 
Geschipfe gutmiitig scherzen, oder mag er im 
Jenseits bei den daipoves der Hohe und Tiefe 
weilen, oder mag er noch hiher fliegen in das 
Reich des Ueberhimmlischen, wo die Sprache 
ringen muss, sich mit dem Gedanken zu 
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vereinigen (p. 112). Of the style of Varro 
and of Pliny the Elder it is happily said :—wer 
so unendlich viel las, wie diese beiden, der 
konnte nicht gut schreiben (p. 314). Many 
pages are devoted to the style of Tacitus, in 
the course of which the author holds that 
it is unnecessary to assign the Dialogus 
to an early date in the literary career 
of Tacitus: he sees no difficulty in assigning 
it to the same date as the Agricola and 
Germania, as he considers Tacitus fully 
capable of writing in more than one style at 
the same date (p. 322). At a later point 
the survival of Asianism in the period after 
Hadrian is indirectly proved by a series of 
passages, including Philostratus, Vit. Soph. 
1, 8. This passage seems to need correction : 
Philostratus says of Favorinus éeAye dé 
avtovs tod Adyov Kai TO émi macow ( = 
é€ridoyos). 3 éxeivor pev wdav éxddovy, 
eyo 60€ hirAoTripiav, éemedyn Tots dmoded- 
eypevors Ehupvettac (p- 376): here éya 
d¢ diAoTysiav is surely a mistake of the copyist 
for éyo & épvpvov. Plutarch, as the first 
representative of j/reier Arghaismus is 
described in enthusiastic terms contrasting 
strongly with the language used of the 
next in order, Lucian, whom Norden de- 
nounces with the phrase: er hat keine Seele 
(p. 394). Of Libanius, who, as a close 
imitator of Demosthenes, represents a 
stricter form of Archaism, Norden says 
with truth and point: er redet aus Biichern 
und wie ein Buch (p. 404). Even the style 
of the Greek Testament is included within 
the scope of this comprehensive work, and 
we thus have inter alia six pages of parallel 
columns setting forth a comparison between 
the three Synoptic Gospels. The object of 
this comparison is to shew that the style 
of St. Luke is more classical than that of 
St. Matthew and St. Mark ; but the fact is 
su generally well known that it is surprising 
to find so much pains spent on such an 
obvious point. On p. 583 Hilary of Poitiers 
is called der Athanasius des Ostens, where 
Ostens must be a misprint for Westens. On 
p. 690 we have an interesting note shewing 
that in the preservation of ancient literature 
national preferences had their influence, and 
that we are thus indebted to France for the 
survival of certain of the Latin poets and 
to Germany for the Latin historians. The 
services of Petrarch, who is represented not 
as the earliest of the humanists but rather 
as the successor of a long series of others 
less known to fame, are very fully recog- 
nised : indeed one of the sentences inspired 
by this theme fills nearly a page and is the 
longest in the book (p. 732-3). ‘Cicero in 
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the Middle Ages’ is effectively treated in 
the text, and also in a long and learned 
note showing the extent to which his 
writings were known in that period (pp. 
708-9). Ata later point it is suggestively 
shewn that one of the immediate results of 
the Revival of Learning was the death of 
Latin as a living tongue; the over-refined 
Classicism of the Renaissance checked the 
natural development of Latin and limited 
its use to a small circle of fastidious scholars 
who cultivated it only as a dead language 
(p. 767). On p. 284, in a quotation from « 
French apologist for the elder Balzac, 
Amphicatres must be a misprint for Amphi- 
crates who is twice mentioned in the 
Treatise On the Sublime. 

The author is familiar with the works of 
some of our English Scholars. Of Ignatius 
and Polycarp he says: Auf das Hinzelne 
hat J. B. Lightfoot in seiner bewunderungs- 
wiirdigen, durch thre sprachlichen und sach- 
lichen Bemerkungen auch fiir den Philologen 
wertvollen Ausgabe hingewiesen. He is also 
interested in Dr. C. Taylor’s Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles (p. 467), and quotes with 
approval Mr. E. W. Watson, On the Style and 
Language of St. Cyprian (p. 593). In 
English literature he is familiar with Stephen 
Hawes and Thomas Campion, with Philip 
Sidney’s <Apologie for Poetrie, Puttenham’s 
Art of English Poesie and Shelley’s Defense of 
Poetry, and with Lyly’s Huphues and Roger 
Ascham’s Schoolmaster. From the first 
Preface of Ascham’s Zoxophilus he quotes 
an excellent example of an elaborately 
antithetical style, and suggests that in the 
title of Lyly’s Huphues, or the Anatomy of 
Wit (1579) we have a point of contact with 
Ascham, who in his Schoolmaster (1570) 


CONWAY’S NOS IN 


The use of the Singular NOS in Cicero's 
Letters, by R. 8. Conway Litt. D., 
Professor of Latin in University College, 
Cardiff. Cambridge Philological Trans- 
actions, 1899. 3s. 


THis is a most able, ingenious and lively 
disquisition. Latin Grammarians as a rule 
consider nos and noster as the equivalent of 
ego and meus. But Dr. Conway will not be 
satisfied with this. He quotes with 
approval the saying that ‘there are no 
synonyms,’ and adds that if this is true of 
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observes that, according to Plato, the first 
of the ‘true notes of the best wits for 
learning in a child’ is that he should be 
eiduys. On the previous page (p. 801) he 
somewhat rashly hasards the suggestion 
that Ascham may possibly have borrowed 
the notion of inculcating the practice of 
archery in England from the Italian 
humanists. It is true that archery was a 
favourite pastime in the school of Vittorino 
da Feltre, but it was surely unnecessary for 
an English scholar to go to Italy to be 
reminded that archery was a useful exercise 
for the descendants of the victorious bow- 
men of Cressy and Poitiers and Agincourt. 
Ascham himself reminds his readers of all 
that Englishmen owed to their skill in 
archery in those famous fights (Toxophilus 
p. 87 Arber), and in his second Preface says : 
‘I would counsel all the gentlemen and 
yeomen of England, not to change it with 
any other thing, how good soever it seems 
to be; but that still, according to the old 
wont of Hngland, youth should use it for 
the most honest pastime in peace, that men 
might handle it as a most sure weapon in 
war.’ 

These are only a few of the points of 
interest suggested by this important work, 
of which fuller notices may be found in the 
American Journal of Philology, no. 77 pp. 
78-87, by G. L. Hendriksen, and in the 
Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 1899, 
pp. 225-239, by W. Schmid. It is a work 
which no serious student of artistic form in 
Greek or Latin Prose can afford to neglect. 
Such a student can hardly fail to find that 
much may be learnt even from the most 
cursory perusal of its pages. 

J. E. Sanpys, 


ICEROS LETTERS. 


any author it is true of Cicero. That this 
use of nos is comparatively rare (about 1 to 
30 of go), and that the singular and 
plural forms often occur in the same sentence 
he considers is evidence that the variation 
is neither accidental nor meaningless in 
Cicero. 

We used to learn that the shade of 
meaning which attached to such plurals was 
that of ‘modesty,’ Pluralis Modestiae it 
was Called (cf. Driiger i. p. 25: Kennedy 
p. 272 note) ; and such passages as Orat. 106 
easque (auris civitatis) nos primi, quicunque 
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eramus et quantulumcunque dicebamus, ad 
huius generis audiendi incredibilia , studia 
convertimus were quoted as examples. But 
Dr. Conway appears to hold an entirely 
opposite view. He says (p. 16) ‘ Nos had 
come to be used by a speaker of himself 
alone when he thought not of the ego he 
was to his own consciousness, but of the 
person visible or admirable to his neighbours 
..in a word, of a personage’ — in fact 
that it isa Pluralis Dignitatis or Fiduciae, 
not to say Adrogantiae ; Dr. Conway calls 
it ‘ projective :’ and this main view he has in 
my opinion made extremely prob:ble. 

The main idea, then, attaching to the 
plural being assumed to be that of Dignity 
or Complacency or Self-confidence, the 
writer has a tendency to use it when he 
regards himself as the Statesman, the 
Proprietor, the Financier, the Author, the 
Patron, the Father, the Superior generally : 
and Dr. Conway proceeds to prove his 
thesis in all these various classes by a very 
large collection of passages, readily 
allowing, however, that there may be a 
divergence of opinion as to the precise 
shade of meaning in many cases, but 
contending that the examples are suffi- 
ciently numerous and cogent to justify his 
conclusion. The passage quoted above 
looks like an instance of a pride that was 
aping humility. Cicero often accumulates 
these plurals in a single paragraph, e.g. in 
Att. ii. 22. 3 nine occur in nine lines. Dr. 
Conway refers to Fam. v. 12 as the most 
flagrant case of the use of this Plural of 
Complacency. Yet we must remember that 
12 out of the 23 plurals of this class 
which are found in this letter occur in the 
10 lines of § 9 which contains only two 
sentences. 

But it is not merely the Method of 
Agreement that Dr. Conway uses. He also 
appeals to the Method of Difference, and 
shows that ‘Cicero carefully avoids the 
plural when for any reason he desires to 
avoid all appearance of vain-glory. Thus he 
uses ego in making an apology, in approach- 
ing a dangerous or difficult person or in 
relating the words or actions of his enemy 
towards himself.’ ‘To satisfy myself as to 
the justice of this conclusion, I looked 
through the letters to Appius (Fam. iii., 26 
pages) who was certainly a difficult person, 
and found it strikingly confirmed, I could 
only find nine cases of the plural of Dignity, 
one in 8. 8, two in 9. 4, three in 10, 3, and 
three in 10.11. In 10. 11 the tendency to 
put plurals at the end of a letter (cf. Dr. 
Conway, p. 47 and Ait. ii. 8. 2) may account. 
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for these, or they may be local; but they as 
well as the others, appear to me to be best 
taken as plurals of Dignity. In the corres- 
pondence with Brutus the plural may 
be nearly always explained as a true plural 
—local, ‘ we here,’ or ‘our party.’ The plural 
of Dignity is hardly ever used by Cicero 
when writing to Brutus ; the many plurals 
in i. 15. 9 are, I think, due to Cicero’s 
identifying himself with his followers: but 
i. 10. 1 (nostris) and ii. 5. 5 (nostro) are 
best taken as plurals of Dignity. As might 
be expected there are more plurals of this 
class in the letters from Brutus. Though 
all the plurals in i 16 may be explained 
as ‘our party,’ their great number (especially 
in § 5) give a pompous air to the whole of 
that verbose and irritable document ; and 
what may fairly be ‘taken as patronizing 
plurals are found in other letters from 
Peutasi 212 TE 2s his 8: 

Lastly, after the collection of instances 
and the Law, comes the Verification. For 
this purpose Dr. Conway makes use of a 
most interesting line of argument. He 
shows, in the case of the correspondence 
with Terentia, that the Plural of Superiority 
(which is naturally used when you wish to 
adopt a ‘distant’ or cold tone) is used with 
increased frequency as the estrangement 
between Cicero and Terentia grew more 
marked. He also shows that Cicero never 
uses this plural in relation to Tiro himself : 
to Pompey he very rarely uses it ; and to 
Caesar never. Finally that Cicero, as he 
grew in years and passed through many 
vicissitudes of fortune, used this pompous 
plural less and less. 

The main thesis is, as I said, in my 
opinion made highly probable. But there 
are one or two points advanced by Dr. 
Conway which may admit of discussion. 
He speaks of ‘ go as an object of hostility ’ 
and says ‘I have not observed a single 
example of nos in a purely hostile context.’ 
Yet if we look at a few letters at the end 
of Ait. ii, we find 21. 6 Clodius inimicus est 
nobis; 22. 1 mobis ipsis tum vim tum 
iudicium minatur: 22. 2 non destitit de 
nobis asperrime loqui [contrast 19. 4 Noster 
autem Publius mé/i minitatur, inimicus est] : 
cp. also ii 9. 1. But it should not be 
supposed that such passages as these tend 
to invalidate the existence of the Plural 
of Dignity. Rather the opposite. As 
opposed to such characters as Publius, 
Booms and the rest, Cicero would naturally 
regard himself as a personage. It may 
seem doubtful also if the plural always 
connotes disparagement, relative or absolute, 
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of the person mentioned. No doubt noster 
with a proper name is often used ironically 
e.g. Bowmdos nostrae (23. 3), ‘our excellent 
friend’; but it is as difficult to discern 
any note of disparagement in Att. xv. 
13. 5 where Sestius is spoken of as ‘ nostri 
amantissimus’ as in eg. Fin. ii 72 where 
Torquatus, whose aid in his time of trouble 
Cicero recalls to mind with gratitude, is 
styled vir optimus nostrique amantissimus. 
And so I feel some doubt about Dr. Conway’s 
rule that noster is applied by Cicero to his 
children while they are so to speak still in 
the nursery, Tulliola deliciae nostrae Att. i. 
5. 8 (6 years old), Cicero noster Att. 
ii 2. 1 (5 years old): but when they come to 
be of companionable age they are styled 
mea or meus. The induction seems too small. 
It is an interesting comparison that while 
young Marcus is called meus on May 3; but, 
when his father has meantime heard of his 
wild life at Athens and was accordingly dis- 
pleased with him, he is called on June 14, 
‘Cicero noster.’ But I question if that is 
not accidental. In Brut. i. 12.3; ii 4.6: 
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5. 2 he is called ‘Cicero meus,’ in i. 5. 3 he 
is ‘Cicero noster’ and there was no reason 
in that case why Cicero shuuld speak of his 
son ina cold way. In the passages quoted 
under this héad (pp. 43-45) exclusive of 
noster, there does not seems to be any note 
of contempt in the plural. In At¢. i. 11.1 
nostra means the mission in which you and 
I are interested. There is certainly no 
obvious superiority in vidimus in Alt. xv, 
12.2. The other plurals quoted on pp. 44, 
45 refer to the writer and his following. 
Lepidus (Fam. x. 34.2) naturally uses the 
singular when he ceases to speak of what he 
and his officers did and comes to speak of 
writing a letter. 

But these are only trifles. The chief 
point, that a plural of Dignity or Superiority 
has made a strong claim to consideration, is 
a valuable contribution to Latin Grammar. 
And seldom has a discussion on a gram- 
matical point been written with such 
brightness, acuteness and vigour. 

L, C. Purser. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


TROJAN ‘ BRUSHES.’ 


Amone the miscellaneous objects dis- 
covered by Schliemann on the site of Hissarlik 
were two conical implements of terracotta, 
(Zlios, figs. 488-9), as to which more than one 
explanation has been advanced but no satisfac- 
tory solution has yet been found. As they be- 
longed to Schliemann’s ‘ third or burnt city,’ 
they represent a stage considerably anterior 
to the Mycenaean, and it will be admitted 
that even the most apparently insignificant 
objects are worth discussing if it can be 
shown that they illustrate the conditions 
of life which obtained at this remote epoch. 

These cones, or rather wedges, are respec- 
tively 3 in. and 2 in. long at the base and 
about 2 in. high: they are perforated hori- 
zontally near the apex, and, so far, might 
easily be mistaken for loom weights. The 
underside, however, of the base is scored 
with a large number of small holes arranged 
apparently in irregular rows, but on no 
particular system. Schliemann with his 
characteristic agility jumped at once to the 
conclusion that the holes were intended to 
be filled with bristles or something answer- 


ing the same purpose, and bluntly describes 
them as brush-handles. If however these 
primitive persons had reached the stage of 
luxury when brushes of so small a size 
become essential, they would certainly have 
also arrived at a form of handle more suited 
to their purpose. For not only would the 
conical form prevent any purchase being 
obtained over the bristles, but the bristles, 
being merely pushed into the holes without 
attachment at the back, would become de- 
tached on the slightest lateral pressure : and 
if they were cemented in, the holes would 
certainly show some remains of the fast- 
ening. 

Korte, in his important study of the 
primitive objects from the Bos-eyuk tumulus 
(Ath. Mitth. 1899, p. 34), publishes two 
further examples of these so called “ brush 
handles,” which should be of the same 
period as those from Hissarlik.1 Rejecting 
the brush theory, partly on the ground that 
the clay seems to have been sun-dried and 
therefore not hard enough for the purpose 

1 Mr. Edgar tells me that a further example has 


been found in the excavations of the British School 
at Phylakopi in Melos. 
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supposed, he dismisses also the view of 
Loeschcke and Schmidt that the cones served 
for ‘amullettartige’ pendants ; and quotes 
Wolters’ suggestion that, like the ‘ pinta- 
deras’ of Mexico, these objects were in- 
tended as blocks for printing in colour 
patterns on the human skin or upon woven 
fabrics. In support of this theory, Wolters 
refers to objects found in the Ligurian 
caves, closely resembling those of Troy and 
Bos-eyuk, but which have, in place of the 
irregular rows of dots, a rude kind of decora- 
tive pattern (Bull. di Paletn. Ital. xix, Pl. 2, 
Figs. 1-12). 

When one bears in mind the extra- 
ordinary general resemblance which exists 
between the Pre-Mycenaean and early 
Mexican remains, such an explanation seems 
at first sight reasonable: on a closer exami- 
nation however it will be seen that there is 
really an essential difference between the 
two classes: for while the true ‘ pintadera’ 
shows itself to be adapted in form, 
structure, and design to the purpose of 
stamping, in the Mediterranean examples it 
is difficult to conceive how such a form or 
decoration could ever have been evolved for 
such a purpose. The ‘pintadera’ is almost 
invariably modelled at the back in the form 
of a small thin handle capable of being 
grasped between finger and thumb: the 
pattern, which has the clean sharp edges 
necessary for printing, is invariably in relief, 
and the clay is baked very hard. Surely 
even the most primitive of printers would 
searcely attempt to get a pattern from a 
mere plug of soft baked clay with a few 
holes pricked in it? It is true that some of 
the Ligurian specimens have patterns on 
the base, but these are formed of the rudest 
arrangements of lines scratched in the clay ; 
even if anyone could possibly wish to print 
from anything so inconvenient, the formalone 
(if one may judge from the illustration) would 
be most unsuitable for printing, for the base 
is not flat and the pattern runs over the 
curved edges. 

A more practical explanation of the 
Mediterranean cone arises from a comparison 
suggested to me by Mr. C. H. Read. Lane 
in his Modern Egyptians® p. 341, publishes 
two terracotta objects which in form and de- 
corationstrongly resemble the Mediterranean 
objects under discussion. In describing the 
processes of the Egyptian bath, he makes in 
connection with these objects the following 
remarks. ‘ After this (the kneading process) 
or previously, the attendant rubs the soles 
of the bather’s feet with a kind of rasp of 
baked clay. There are two kinds of rasps 
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used for this purpose: one is very porous 
and rough ; and its rasping surface is scored 
with several lines; the other is of a fine 
close clay : and the surface with which the 
rubbing is performed is rendered rough 
artificially. The rougher rasp is of in- 
dispensable utility to persons who do not 
wear stockings, which is the case with most 
of the inhabitants of Egypt. The other is 
for the more delicate, and is often used for 
rubbing the limbs to render the skin 
smooth.’ 

This description, it will be admitted, 
would apply admirably to the terracotta 
cones of the Mediterranean finds ; the form 
would be suitable for the purpose indicated, 
as would the semi-baked condition of the 
clay: while the dots or patterns roughly 
scored underneath would be best explained 
as intended to roughen the rubbing-surface. 
Tf any explanation is required of the per- 
foration in the upper part, beyond the fact 
that most of the objects in these finds are 
made to be hung up, it may easily be that a 
ring or loop through this hole, passing over 
the finger of the rubber, would give him 
a firmer hold of the rasp in use. 

We may safely assume of the pre- 
Mycenaean inhabitants of Troy and Bos-eyuk 
that, like Lane’s Egyptians, they did not wear 
stockings ; but it does not follow that these 
rasps were intended only for the soles of the 
feet : like the ‘loofah,’ they may well have 
been used for exciting by friction the pores 
of the skin throughout, and as an aid to it, the 
polishing, pa:dpvrer Gar xpoa, to which already 
Hesiod (Op. et dies ¢. 751) alludes; the 
attainment of a smooth and shiny skin is a 
laudable ambition which is met with very 
early in the scale of civilisation, and there 
seems no reason why these pre-Mycenaean 
people should not have possessed it. A more 
effete age smeared its skin with oil and 
scraped it off with another kind of rubber, 
the ordeyyis or gvorpa. 

Ceci, Smit. 


REINACH’S PAINTED VASES. 


Répertoire des Vases Peints Grecs et Etrus- 
ques, Tome I.: par 8S. Reinacu. Paris, 
Leroux: 1899. 5 frs. 


Unirorm with his Répertoire de la Statuatre 
Grecque et Romaine (of which we noticed 
the first volume some little time since, and 
of which the second volume has since 
appeared in two parts containing drawings 
of 7,000 statues in various museums and 
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priva'e collections), Monsieur S. Reinach 
has now begun to publish a similar collection 
of reproductions of Greek vase-paintings. 
This, like the other, is really an illustrated 
index, or rather an index addressed to the 
eye instead of to the understanding. In 
place of describing the statue or the vase, 
M. Reinach places it before you. The 
defect of the Répertoire de la Statuaire lay 
in the extreme difficulty, or impossibility, of 
combining adequate representation of the 
sculptural works with economy in price. 
While it was marvellous how much he 
succeeded in doing, one mourned over the 
extreme difficulty of the task which he set 
himself. One could identify the statue and 
the type, but to go beyond that one must 
have recourse to other more expensive 
illustrations. 

The nature of vase-paintings makes the 
present task easier, especially as M. Reinach 
is dealing with vases previously published, 
and does not propose to attempt unpublished 
vases ; and the illustrations in this volume, 
though much reduced in scale, will stand 
the examination of details through a 
magnifying glass. In the volume, price 
only five francs, are united all the Greek 
vases that have been published in the 
Compte lendu of St. Petersburg, the 
Monumenti and Annali of Rome, the 
Archdolog. Zeitung, the Bullettino Napolitano, 
the Bullettino Italiano, the Hphemeris of 
Athens, the Museo /taliano. Other volumes 
are promised shortly, the first of which will 
contain among other things all Gerhard’s 
Auserlesene Vasenbilder. Those who possess 
all those books at home, may scorn these 
simple and simplified miniature reproduc- 
tions ; but those who cannot afford to begin 
by spending a good many hundreds of 
pounds on large illustrated works will 
welcome M. Reinach’s work. In illustration 
of the difficulties which he has had to 
overcome, it may be mentioned that he had 
hoped to reproduce the original illustrations 
in his authorities directly by zincography ; 
but in practice this method proved unsatis- 
factory, and an intermediate stage of 
simplitied copies was necessary. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


HILL’S LYCIAN COINS. 


Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British 
Museum: Lycia, Pamphylia and Pisidia. 
By GeorGeE Francis Hitt. London. 1897. 
Pp. exxiv. 353 ; with map and 44 plates. 
30s. 


Tis volume which is (if we mistake not) 
Mr. Hill’s first contribution to the series of 
which it forms a part, has at once taken 
rank beside its predecessors as a substantial 
and authoritative contribution to the 
history of the district with which it deals. 
Although Lycia provides only about one 
third of the coins, it absorbs fully one half 
of the singularly interesting introduction, 
This is just as it should be. For it is in its 
treatment of the various Lycian series that 
the main importance of the book lies. The 
conquest of Lycia by the Persians under 
Harpagos in 545 B.c. appears to have 
resulted in the establishment of a dynastic 
system of government, which continued to 
exist for nearly two centuries. The classi- 
ification of the coins that fall within this 
period is a matter of much difficulty and 
uncertainty. The first to essay the task 
was Sir Charles Fellows. In his Coins of 
Ancient Lycia (1855) the legends were 
interpreted as place-names. and transliter- 
ations of them were inserted in his map on 
what he supposed to be the sites of the 
issuing towns. The Lycian language still 
presents many unsolved problems. But a 
very distinct advance has been made since 
Fellows wrote, and we know now that, for 
the most part at least, it is not cities but 
individuals that are commemorated upon 
the coins. There has been a large increase 
too in the number of specimens available 
for study. Mr. Hill has brought to bear 
upon these all the weapons in the armoury 
of the numismatist, and by the aid of 
considerations of style, type, identity of die, 
and the like he is able to present us with 
an arrangement which without claiming to 
be final throws not a little light on the 
order of succession among the different 
dynasts as well as on the extent of the 
regions over which at least some of them 
held sway. 

The history of Phaselis, which lay on 
the Eastern coast close to Pamphylia, 
has little in common with that of the rest 
of Lycia. It was the only Lycian mint 
that remained open after 362 B.c., when 
the country fell under the power of Maus- 
solus of Caria. Elsewhere there is 4 
complete cessation of monetary activity for 
some two hundred years. In 168 B.c. Lycia 
passed definitely within Rome’s sphere of 
influence, and under the aegis of Rome 
there sprang up the Lycian League with 
its federal coinage. The administrative 
changes that were carried out by successive 
Roman Emperors from Claudius onwards 
ended in Hadrian’s transference of the 
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province to the Senate. Henceforward 
little money was struck except, for some 
unexplained reason, during the reign of 
Gordian III. when there was a curious 
revival analogous to that which took place 
at Athens under Hadrian, and throughout 
the Peloponnesus under Severus and his 
family. The difficulties that have to be 
faced in classifying the coinage of this 
later period differ in kind from those 
attaching to the earlier series, and are on 
the whole less serious. Mr. Hill has 
attacked them from every side and has 
allowed nothing to be overlooked. The 
measure of success achieved all over could 
not be more succinctly described than in 
the words of the scholar who was _ himself 
the first to pu‘ the study of the money of 
Lycia on a really scientific basis. ‘ Mr. 
Hill,’ wrote the late Dr. J. P. Six of 
Amsterdam, ‘has given the best account of 
the Lycian issues which, in our present 
state of knowledge, it was possible to 
ive. 

Dr. Six’s favourable judgment may with 
equal justice be extended to the remaining 
portion of the volume. Until the second 
half of the fourth century B.C. no coins 
were struck in Pamphylia or Pisidia, except 
by the cities of Aspendus, Side and Selge, 
the early products of whose mints are well 
represented in the national collection. 
After the age of Alexander, money began 
to be issued more freely, although not a few 
of the towns did not commence to coin until 
Imperial times. The money of this later 
epoch is plentiful and extends down to 
the reign of Aurelian and even Tacitus. 
Here, as in the case of Lycia, Mr. Hill’s 
introduction is scholarly and workmanlike, 
while the accuracy of his descriptions is all 
that could be desired. A few puzzles are 
perforce left unexplained. On some of these 
fresh light may, we believe, be looked for 
shortly when Dr Imhoof-Blumer publishes 
the results of his most recent researches. 

More than twenty-five years have elapsed 
since the first volume of the British 
Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins appeared. 
Since then the instalments have succeeded 
each other with a regularity that is worthy 
of all praise, while no opportunity of 
improving the method and plan of them has 
been lost. Were it not that past experience 
leads one to look always for some advance, 
we should be tempted to think that 
perfection had now been attained. Unless 
it be the weights of the autonomous bronze 
pieces, it is hard to see what more inform- 
ation anyone could conceivably find useful. 
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We note two new features in Mr. Hill’s 
book. As complete a record as possible is 
given of the manner in which each specimen 
was acquired by the Museum, and the 
indexes contain references to the Intro- 
duction, the growing importance of which 
more than justifies the change. In view of 
all that has now to be told regarding each 
coin, one sometimes regrets that the format of 
the book does not admit of a larger page. 
But uniformity has to be maintained, and 
for every-day handling the size of the book 
is convenient. There is an excellent map, 
specially prepared for this volume, and the 
usual liberal allowance of admirable auto- 
type plates. 
GrorGe Macponatp. 


GEYER’S /7/NERA HIEROSOLY- 
MITANA. 


/tinera Hierosolymitana, ex recensione PAULI 
Geyer: Vienna and Prague, Tempsky : 
Leipzig, Freytag, 1898. M. 15.60. 


Tas thirty-ninth volume of the Vienna 
Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latin- 
orum gives a careful text of the old 
narratives of travel to and in the Holy 
Land. The scarce edition of Tobler and 
Molinier, published in 1879, was not so 
exact in critical informations ; and, since 
then, the important Peregrinatio S. Silviae, 
with its quaint Latin and abundant informa- 
tion bearing on legend and its growth, 
has been discovered. Unfortunately the 
Peregrinatio Paulae is not given by Geyer, 
but is left to be published under the works 
of Jerome, as is also the Hpistola Puulae et 
Eustochit ad Marcellam. For the general 
reader, interested chiefly in history and 
geography, it would have been much more 
convenient to have all the early Itineraries 
in one volume ; but in a collection of Script. 
Ecclesiast. the arrangement actually adopted 
is, of course, the scientifically right arrange- 
ment. 

The value of the edition is purely textual 
and linguistic. ‘The editor’s business is 
solely to determine what his authors said, 
not to explain their words. Even such an 
interesting and illuminative hypothesis as 
that stated by M. Diehl in the Bulletin de 
Corresp. Hell.—that the stone at Cana of 
Galilee described by Antoninus of, Placentia, 
on which he wrote of his parents, has 
actually been preserved to the present day 
after wandering first to Constantinople and 
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then to Phocis—is not alluded to. Butasa 
record of the critical evidence the edition 
seems to be completely satisfactory. 

Apart from the geographical and historical 
interest of these old narratives of travel, 
they have considerable linguistic value as 
evidence of the change in the spoken Latin. 
Thus, in the Bordeaux Itinerary the final m 
in the accusative of nouns is sometimes 
omitted: eg. ad mare mortuo, ad porta, 
contra oriente, ante passione, occur on pp. 23, 
24. In those cases Geyer follows the Codex 
Pithoeanus (now Paris. 4808): in almost 
every case the other MSS. (Veron. and 
Sangall) give the classical form with m 
added, and a later hand has placed the 
mark ~ over the vowel in Cod. P. Considering 
that even P commonly gives the accusative 
with m, and that it contains numerous 
indubitable errors in spelling and forms due 
not to the author but to scribes, it may be 
doubted whether in these cases Geyer has 
not carried too far his very proper rule of 
following the best MS. tradition with the 
minimum of deviation. One cannot feel 
confident that the author of that old 
Itinerary wrote on p. 22 ad porta Neapolitana 
ad partem dextram ; on p. 23 contra oriente 
seeeees tM orientem; on pp. 22, 23, de 
statuas....... de qua. 

The third Index Rsteiie gives very full 
lists of the noteworthy forms and words in 
each author singly. The second Index 
Nominum et Rerum is also very full and 
useful. The Indices altogether occupy 156 


pages. 
W. M. Ramsay. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


Revue Numismatique. Partiv. 1899. 

Rostovtsew and Prou. ‘Catalogue des plombs 
antiques de la Bibliotheque nationale’ (cont.). — 
J. Maurice. ‘L'atelier monétaire de Rome pendant 
la période Constantinienne’ (cont.).—F. de Mély. 
‘Les deniers de Judas dans la tradition du Moyen 
Age.’ The tpidxovra apyipia of Matthew xxvi. 15, 
&c., are usually identified by numismatists as tetra- 
drachms of the Syrian Antioch. Many ecclesiastical 
inventories of the Middle Ages claim to include actual 
specimens of the ‘thirty pieces.’ In Malta, Paris, 
Rome, &c., these pieces consist of coins of Rhodes of 
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the fourth century b.c.: at Sens, a Mohammedan 
coin of the thirteenth century is described as ‘ung 
des trante deniers de quoy Notre Seigneur fut vendu,’ 
A decadrachm of Syracuse has been found in a circlet 
of gold inscribed Quia precium sanguinis est. — 
Reviews. Pick’s Die Antiken Miinzen Nord-griechen- 
lands, vol. i., pt. 1; Wroth’s Coins of Galatia. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Partiv. 1899. 


H. Weber. ‘On finds of archaic Greek coins in 
Lower Egypt.’ A careful description of specimens 
that formed part of the Sakha find in 1897. The 
pieces are all archaic and represent the coinages of 
Aegina, Naxos (island), Paros, Lete, Chios, &c, 
Three early staters of Corinth have the remarkable 
weight of 104-101 grains (instead of 130 grains) and 
are thus, apparently, of the Phoenician standard. 
Sir H. Weber agrees with the view of Dutilh that all 
these coins were bought by Egyptian merchants and 
tradesmen as old silver, and that ‘the Egyptians, 
who had no silver mines, obtained in this way their 
silver from Greek traders.’ This view is to some 
extent borne out by the evidence of other hoards of 
Greek money found in Egypt, namely Mariette’s 
Myt-Rahineh find; the Naukratis ‘silversmith’s 
hoard’ and the find described by Greenwell, Num. 
Chron. 1890, p. 1. Some new varieties of the inex- 
haustible coinage of Cyrene are also published 
by Weber. — George Macdonald. ‘The amphora- 
letters on coins of Athens.’ This is a valuable 
criticism of the lists of magistrates’ names and 
amphora-letters in Beulé’s work which, as Macdonald 
shows, abounds in inaccuracies. Good reasons are 
given for Macdonald’s conclusion that the amphora- 
letters represent the calendar months. From cire, 
170 B.c. (according to Unger, or, rather, according 
to Macdonald, from circ. 180 B.c.) ‘until circ. 128 B.C, 
a double system of time- reckoning (by calendar 
month and by month xara 6edv) was in use at Athens. 
This fact is known from inscriptions, but the coins 
also, as interpreted by Macdonald, furnish an exten- 
sive series of documents in which the double dates 
can be recognized. Of the three magistrates’ names 
inscribed on the coins, the third gives the prytany 
and, therefore, the month xara Oedv; at the same 
time, the amphora-letters give the month according 
to the ordinary calendar.—E. J. Seltman. ‘Nummi 
serrati and astral coin types.” A paper of twenty- 
one pages containing, unfortunately, little that is 
decisive as to the meaning of nwmmi serrati, the 
coins with notched edges found in the Greek, Cartha- 
ginian, and Roman series. Svoronos once suggested 
that these serrated pieces were meant to symbolize 
astral bodies, and Mr. Seltman considers that this 
suggestion ‘need not be wrong so far as serrated 
Carthaginian coins are in question.’ The bulk of the 
article is devoted to a comparison of Mr. Seltman’s 
own views with those of M. Svoronos upon the sub- 


ject of ‘astronomic coin-types.’—Reviews. Pick’s 


Die ant. Miinzen Nord-griechenlands, by B. V. Head ; 
Hill’s Handbook of Greck and Roman Coins, by A. J. 
Evans. 

WARWICK WROTH. 
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